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The Nature of Prophecy 

W HEN I was honoured with die invitation to deliver the 
Louis H. Jordan Bequest Lectures in Comparative 
Religion at the School of Oriental and Alrican Studies, 
I readily accepted, despite a heavy burden of other commitments, 
because it gave me an oppotcunicy to bring together two £elds 
of study in vduch I have long been interested. The terms of the 
invitation required noc to bring together two religions, and of these 
one is naturally the religion of htael, in whose study I have been 
professionally engaged for most of my wodting life. The other is 
perhaps equally naturally the field of Chinese religion, in which I 
was interested long before I went to live and work in China, 
and in which I became more deeply interested through my resi¬ 
dence there, The first supervisor of my Chinese studies was my 
then next-door neighbour, Dr. J. Percy Bruce, who afterwards 
became Profissor of Chinese in this School, and who once urged 
me to abandon my Semitic studies and to devote myself wholly to 
Chinese -1 was already too fer committed for this, but I have re¬ 
tained through the years a dose interest in things Chinese. That I 
am not a specialist in this fteld as in the Old Testament field, how¬ 
ever, I must at the outset confess. But it is hard for anyone to be a 
real specialist in two such widely diftecent fields, and since the 
terms of the Louis H. Jordan Bequest require a comparison of 
two fields, it is almost inevitable that the lecturer will be more of a 
specialist in one than in the other. 

1 have chosen as my subject ‘Prophecy and Religion in Ancient 
China and Israel’ because I believe that here we have a significant 
point of comparison between die two fields. Few people think 
of the Chinese Sages of the dassical period aloi^ide the Old 
s 
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Testament prophets of the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries 
B.c.,* and many thinh of the prophets of Israel as quite unique in 
the history of religion. Such may expect chat what I have to 
say in these lectures will be jusc to contrast the Chinese Sages 
with the prophets of Israel, to the detriment of the former. In 
fact things are not quite so simple as chat. It will be iny aim neftlier 
Co obscure the real diifcrcnces there were nor to exaggerate them. 

S. R. Hughes has uttered a warning against making one of two 
things which are being compared unconsciously the standard Cot 
the cdier.* This is a danger to which we arc all subject in our 
comparisons, and to which 1 am especially exposed by the terms 
of my subject. For prophecy is something incimately associated 
in our thought with the Old Testament, whereas there are no 
claims CO a comparable prophetic character amongst riie sages of 
China. The Israelite prophets are playing on their home pitcli 
and start with a dear advantage. I shall strive, however, not to be 
unfair to the Chinese teachers of whom I shall speak. Before wc 
can judge it is necessary to understand, and to place ourselves as 
far as we can alongside men in their own times, Neither group of 
teachers should be judged from the standpoint of the other, nor 
even from our standpoint today. Superficial judgements are 
always the easiest to make, and for most people they suffice. If 
a £gure from the past does not appeal to us as one we should want 
to follow if he were transported across the ages to the present, wc 
do not hesitate to criticize him, without stopping to reflect that if 
the leader we choose to follow today were transported into the 
past he would cut a sorry figure. We ouesdves are the creatures of 
our own age to a far greater degree than we care to acknowledge, 
and our thought and conduct is to a la^e extent condicioned by 
the thought and conduct of oui own rime. None should be 

> E R and IC Hughes (Migifin in Ounn, 19$0, p. 29) uy dur Confudiu is to 
be regarded as a prophet lUch as we £nd la the OU Tesomeot, and elsewhere 
E. R Hughes {TV Great L<aminf and (he Mean^/hAedon, 1942, p. 74) deacribes 
Me>txo as one who *had a seschant propbedc power about him. deneimeed tbe 
evils of sooiery without iruMiog matten, and ia doiog ao was able to use a giA of 
Mrcaim with devutating aftet'. 

' Cf. Ckinesa PHilatafidy m Classical Timas, 194a, p. xu. 
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coxiA^mxitA because lie beloi^cd to his own age and setting. 
Similarly we should recognize that if the Chinese Sages would not 
have fitted well into die life of Ancient Israel, it is highly 
improbable that die Israelite prophets would have appeared other 
than txonc in Aadent China. 

It is necessary first to indicate what I mean by prophecy, and 
CO guard against a definition which prejudges the issues. Many 
people understand the term to mean prediction of the future, and 
not a few chink of it primarily in terms of the prediction of the 
distant future. There are many v^o term diemsclves students of 
prophecy who mean that they endeavour to find out by means of 
the study of the Bible what will happen in out day and our 
children's day. The history of such study is strewn with dis¬ 
appointments.' It is unnecessary to say that in these lectures I am 
not thinking of prophecy in that sense, if only because there are 
none who treat the records of the Chinese Sages so, and no help¬ 
ful comparison could be made along those lines. 

Against such an approach to the Old Testament prophets 
Others revolt so strongly that they are not interested in these men 
as prcdicton of the future at all, and an oft-repeated dictum is 
that the prophets were not foretellers but fbrthcellers* This anti¬ 
thesis seems to me to be quite misleadu^. For the Old Testament 
prophets were both forthtellers and foretellers, ^ain and again 
they did predict tiie future,* both the immediate future that should 
arise out of the conditions of their own times, and the more distant 
future on the far horizons of time.* I would not eliminate the 
predictive element in prophecy; on the other hand I would not 
let it crowd out the ocher elemencs- 

^ C£ R. B. Y. Scou, The Relevmu cjthe PropheU, 1944. p. ?. 

' C£ R. H. Quries, Critical end ExfgeUcal CemmentafY m liu Book oj . 

Ipap, p. asevj; ‘Prpphecy is s decUntion, a fonhrdiir^, of cbe will of God—not 
4 lotecdii^. Predictioa is not in soy aenso an cttondjl deoksot of prophecy, 
chough ic mayintc c v c De an aeddeoC.* 

* ^ B. Y. Scoa, op. dt. p, 9; There remiios m their (Le. the great pro¬ 

phets’) prophecy an element of prediction which ie is importuie to dbtiaguuh 
{ram the prognoraodoiu of the soothsayers and diviners.' 

«Cf. what \ have wiicteo in The Retiiseoi^ 0 /Ok Old Tesiment, >94^. pp> iO), 
184. 
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The Hebrew word for prophecy Has no connotadon o£ pre* 
diedon.^ While its real meaning is disputed, it is ^uire certain that 
the fundatuenral meaning of the word has nothing to do with 
prediction. There are some who chink die term has reference to 
the ecstatic b^viour o£ die prophet,* because an associated Ter-< 
bal fonn certainly means to act HU we heside himself.* 
of Saul when he hurled javelins at the people about him.* There 
can be no doubt that the propliecs somedmes acted in strange 
ways. When Saul was caught up into a prophedc spirit he tore 
his clothes off and rolled about naked,* If the essence of prophecy 
were to be found here, it would be vain to essay any comparison 
with the Chinese teachers. For nothing is hard^ to imagine than 
Coniudus behaving thus. It is probable, however, that the vecbal 
form in Hebrew is a denominadve horn the noun which means 
prophet, and that it simply means to act Uki a prophet. It does not 
give us, therefore, the primary, etymological meaning of the 
word nSbhi'.* There arc others who associate the Hebrew word 
with an Accadian word mUi, which, means call, and think it has 
reference to the call, or vocation, of the prophet,’ or to the &ct 
of his calling, or proclaiming, his message.* While this view is 
probably correct, etymology cannot sufEce for oui purpose* The 

^ 2 have discussed this mote fully in The Strvanl of the La>rrf, 195s, pp. 96 S., 
wbete references lo much recent Ueenture on the nature o( Hebrew prophecy 
may be fbimd. 

* Cf. J. Pedeisen, 7 ;r 4 el 19^ p« iii« "The term nAti* is perhaps derived 

from die eatadc incobereAt cries,’ Cf. also T. H. Robuisen, in The Expesfur, 
8tb series, rod. Ipai, p. 2a4. 

* C£ I Sam. XX. m; abo i Kings xviiL 28. 

* C£ I Sam. xviii. 10, where (he ILV. cranslates ‘prophesied*, buclxi die nurgia 
adds ‘Or, raved.’ 

* I Sam. xix. 24. 

*J. A. Sewer, A.J.Sd^, xviii, 1902-2, p. 120, accempred to provide chisecymolo 
peal meaniiig by conneedag the Hebrew word nebhV with die Accadian nAAm 
tear away, and thought the primary signifreaoca of (be Hebrew word was ant who 
is ferried away hy a stipemoiurel pwer. 

* C£ H. Tw'cayuw, Z.DM.G., Iroocv, 1931, p, 322; W. F. Albright, From the 
Slone A^e to Chrisliamiy.izided., ipi 6 . pp. 231 £ 

* Cf. F. Hausseemann, Wofiempfir^ unJ Spnbol in ier olaeslenentUAen Pee- 
pAecen, 1932, p. to: £. Kbnig, HehrUuhes und otom&sihes IVortetbueh zum AlUn 
TesMmM, xpjd ed., p. 2 d 9 b. 
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Hebrew prophets—u least the greater prophets with whom we 
be concerned—were conscious of a divine call to their 
ministry, and we read references to die dramatic experiences 
whereby some of them received this call. We know something 
of the call of Amos,' Isaiah,* Jeremiah,* and Ewki^* Ihe call of 
Hosea came through a long and painful experience,* chough it 
may well have begun in a dramatic moment when he realized 
that he must marry Gomer.* Wheeler Robinson has surmised that 
no Hebrew prophet would venture to prophesy without an 
initial experience of an extraordinary character.^ Of die Chinese 
Sages wc have no record of similar memorable experiences in 
which they heard the voice of God summoning them to their 
task, though they were noc without the consciousness that thrir 
mission had been laid upon them. Confucius could say ‘After the 
death of King W£n, was noc the cause of truth lodged here in 
me?’* Similarly when Mencius heard that he was charged widi 

' Ames mi. S 4 C 

•isa.vL 

*Baek. i. 

* The story ofHosca’s izurris^ is ofpcrcfmuiioterest to scholars, uidagreeineot 
about it seenu luilikdy ever to be readied. For a summary survey of the views 
propounded cf. Tht Servant of Ihe Lori, p. is$ n. 

*Ho 8 .ia. 

* Cf. RedtmpiiOH and ReugMon, ipi 2 , pp-143 f. Cf. also J. P. Hyatt. Prophidc 
Religion. ip 47 , p. 17. 

* Ataltds IX, V, Legge’s translation (Tha Chinen Cftiuits, i. and ed., 1893, p. 

aiy). There is in the Chinese a play on words here, since what I^e renders by 
tht uute ^ tfuh is the sif^e word wht. ideatical with the name of King Win. 
That word is more usoaily fouad in the meaning llteraiurt or tulture, aod W. £. 
Soothiil (The AfloJetis ^ Cotfudus, ipic, p. 403) reoders ‘Siaee King Wtn is oo 
longer alive, does not (the mantle of) enlighttnmrinfwac here on me?' Wish this 
<f. the rendering ofH. O. H. Stange, Ceianken und GtspnOit dss Korfuzm. 1953, 
p. 88. 1 . A. {The Sayir^s tf 3Td ed., xpjs, p. 3?) has 'Since the 

death of King WBn, is not the seat of eulruie here?* With tfais ^ A. Waley, Tfie 
AfialeOs of Co*fadvs, 193I, p, 139: 'When King Wtn perished, did that mean that 
culcureceased to enst?'For his unusual tendering of wfn by the caused cruAhere, 
Legge follows the view that ConAidus used wfri instead of too through modesty. 
For Our purpose the precise zendeugofchii word is imroaterial, since die contest 
cleuly iadicaus the Sage'e eofiviedon diac the cause of truth. oi enlighten men c, or 
adcure, was eacniated to him by Heaven. 
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bdng fond o£ disputing, ht replied 1 am not fond of disputing, 
but 1 am compelled to do it.'^ Ceruinly I am not disposed to 
question that the Chinese Sages were raised up by God, though 
the form of their experience was doubtless very di€erent foom 
diat of foe Hebrew prophets. But they were not public preachers, 
as foe Israelite prophets appear to have been. Their methods were, 
as we shall see, in many respects quite difierent foom chose of the 
Hebrew figures whom wc shall study. It seems to me, however, 
quite unsatisfactory to define prophecy in terms of its forms of 
expression, For its essential nature we need to penetrate more 
dei^y, 

Professor Guillaume has argued that the meaning of the 
Hebrew word nSbhi' is om wfu3 is in the state ofannouncing a message 
which has been gWm to himJ Whether fois is foe etymological 
meaning of foe term or not is not of primary importance to us, 
since a comparison of Hebrew and Chinese figures can hardly be 
governed by a question of Hebrew etymology. The deficicion 
will, however, serve for our purpose, tf we r^ard foe Chinese 
Sages as in any sense the moufopiece of God they fall within this 
definition of prophecy, which leaves unspecified the ways in which 
they exercised foeir fimedon. Both Hebrew prophets and Chinese 
Sages spoke primarily to their own age a word chat was relevant 
to foe conditions of their day. If foe sayings of bofo prophets 
and sages are still cherished, it is because fo^ hzvt been found also 
to speak a word foat has a wider relevance chan that to their own 
age. But neither can be understood unless first studied in foe %ht 
of their times. An essential part of the word in foe case of the Old 
Testament prophets was the warning of the issue of the policies 


^ Miftdus [Q Part a, ix. i, 13. For traasladoos of Mendos d. J. L^ge, The 
Chinese Oessks. u, and ed., 1B9S; S. CouTreur. Les Qum Uuw, and «d., 1910; 
M G. Pauihiec, DpemVw 4 e Cm/uoW; L- A. Lyall, Meneius, 1933; & Wilhelm, 
Moi^ Dsi, 1931. Where a tnnsLdoa is died id the text, teaderiag will 

normally be giveo. 

• Cl Prophecf and Divination, 1938, pp, tis f. Cl also G. C. Aalders, De Pr^ 
Jeten its Ouien Vtthenis, 191S, p. 11; *De num nebi' bewdaot Sfnker Se het 
woeri van God verUiki.' J. Paretsoa (The Goodly Felloivship Ae Propkeu, 1948, 
p. 3) simllaHy defines (he prophet as oae who speaks by dekgared aiuhoricy. 
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that were being pursued, aad of die consequences of die sodsd 
and moral condidons of dieir times. But surely die same can be 
said of Mencius, in particular. 

Tliis definition leaves on one side mere prediction of the future 
^ua prediction. Other peoples and other ages have been eager to 
know the future, and the prophets of Israel are not die only per¬ 
sons to whom men have turned to secure such knowledge on 
cither private or public affairs. Diviners of various kinds were 
known in the andent world, and the references to them in the 
Old Testament show chat they were not unknown amongst the 
Israelites.* Joseph is said to have used a cup for divination, in a 
context where no censure would seem to be implied.* But usually 
all forms of necromancy and divination, which sought to di^ 
cover the future, as well as all forms of spells which sought to 
control the future, are rejected and condemned.* Ncaomancen 
and diviners and magicians were mere technicians who professed 
to be able to discover the future by their skill, or to determine it 
by their speUs. The modem students of prophecy, who suppose 
chat they can foretell the future by the minute study of Daniel 
ahd the Apocalypse, are as much diviners as thdr andent counter¬ 
parts who claimed to be able to foretell the future by examining 
the liver of animals or by watching the flight of birds. Both sup- 

^ C£ 1 ». iii. 2. Mie. iiL n, Jer. wvii. 9, xbx. t. where diviaen are meodened 
sIoDgude prophets la a wtj that iodieates tlut aome prophea were divioers. Cf. 
also Bzefc. sai. 6. 9, xai. aS. Oa divination <£ % Witioa Davies, Divine 
tion <itid Dtfrwiology amer^ the IMftu’s and their Neighhoun, s 89I. 

* Gen. xUt. a, $■ 

* Cf! Lev. rax. ad, Deut. xviii. 10, t Sam. xv. 23, serviii. 3. x Rings xvii. 1% 
ax. d. Divination by Urim aad Thummim tooh place in early tames, bw later 
se«ras to bare £dJeo into desuetude, Urim and Thummim becoming mete d> 
mencs of the Higb Pnest’s equipment. The Sepeuagint tendering of 1 Sam. rav. 41 
ii the most imporuot surriviDg passage for the discustioa of their use, though 
thispasage does ootcellus what they werv, or how they were used. It seems most 
probable that they were two Ear stones, each with aa aospidous side, tummfm, and 
an inauspicious side, ‘Srirn, giving an auspicious answer to the quesdoa posed if 
hoth showed the auspicious side, and an inauspicious answer If Iracfa showed the 
inauspicious side, but giving no answet at all if each showed a diSereat aide. Cf. 
H. Dori, Rerherehes sur les luperuiHons ea Chine, I, li (Vari^ds sloologiques, No, 
34), 1912, p, 243 , where a similar device used in Chinese divination is desedbed. 
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pose that Oxt knowledge tliey seek has been divinely hidden, and 
that by a right technique they can discover it The repeated con¬ 
demnation of all forms of divination in the Old Testament within 
the prophetic books as well as without,* makes it very hard to 
accept die view chat the Hebrew prophets should be equated with 
various Babylonian orders of priests, who were technicians in 
divination, either by hcpatoscopy or by some other spcdalizcd 
technique. Such a view has been propounded,* but it is certainly 
not to be accepted so 6r as the Hebrew prophets whom we shall 
consider are concerned. 

Similarly China was not without diviners. There are evidences 
of divination long before the rime of Confucius,* and one of the 
Confudan Classics, the / Chm^, is a book of divinarion.* Taoism 
has become assodated wifo divinarion and magic. James Legge 
writes ‘Every member of the order has his own abiliry, and makes 
more or less by writing charms and preparing amulets.'* And again: 
‘The aim of the Taoists is especially to provide the proper spots 
for the graves. Only adepts in the system can be relied on to do 
this, and large sums are often paid for their services.’* As for Mo- 

1 The references co the fliriaers in ebe propbelic books Msodare diem wich the 
false prophets who axe repudiaced; ef. Jer. xxviL 9, aadx. S, Bzek. mii. C, 9, Zeeh. 
X. a. 

* Cf. A. HaJdai, Ass«igtiw ^ Ctdt Pr«pheU tmong tfv Anritnl Semifts. 1945 , 

where Hebrew prophecy is seen in terms of the bSrS and guUds of 

Babylonia. M. Bit (K T., i, t9$2, pp. 293 C) holds that Amos v/as a hepansospot. 
Against (his d*. A. Miutooen (tSid., u, S 9 $a. pp. 170 f}. 

* Cf £. K. Hughev dp. di., p. ?; 'Study of the Yen Oracles and of the earliest 
surviving books reveals that divination plays a very important part In eaily 
Chinese religion.* Cf. alsoH. A. Giles. Conjtooncm aid iuIUvaU. 1913, pp. 23 f In 
the Shu Chsng V, Book 4 > iu. 2o£. divination by tort^ and milM is enjedned. for 
^ Sftu Chir^, cf. J. Ugge, TV Ck/wst Clasdes, m, 1 vols.. 1663. or S. Coimeur. 
Cfufu Chift/, I9id. On the mediod of divination by the rortelse. as iadieared by 
surviving oracular bones, cf R. 'Wilhelm. A SfiM Hitwy of Chiaox Ciidlizaiion, 
£. Tr. by Joan Joshua. 1929, p. S3. 

* fi. B. Hughes, op. at., p. S, says: ‘By the Confudus lived this book, in ics 

earliest unanpliiied £om. had attained religious sanctity.* Oo the / On'nj ef 
A. Fotke, Gasr^'rhtf der alien thnesitdvn Philot^hk, 1927, pp. 9 £ R. Wilhelm's 
translation of the i has sww been rendered imo Soglisb by C. P. Baynes, 

2 vols., 2932. 

* TTis Rel^'wis ^ China, iSjo. p. ipS. 


* Ibid., pp. 199 f. 
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tzu, it would 8C«n chat we owe the preservation of his works to 
Taoisc who were only interested in some alchemy which they 
found in foem. H. R. Williamson says: ‘Throughout a period of 
more than sixteen hundred years theTaoists preserved the writings 
of this ancient sage, for the simple reason that they found in them 
a <juire negligible amount of alcliemistic knowledge which 
appealed to them.’* Yet we cannot think of Confucius, or the 
founder of Taoism, or Mo-tzu, as diviners. Of Confucius E. R. 
and K. Hughes say: ‘Critical scholarship londay has every reason 
£0 doubt whether he (i.e. Confucius) paid any attention to the 
compilation (the / Ching) as it was in his day, or had any particular 
interest in divination/* Similarly H. A. Giles had earlier said; ‘In. 
die intimate conversations of Confucius with his disciples we do 
not come across any direct reference to divination; but foom an 
essay composed by his grandson and disdple we leam that the 
reeds and the tortoise-shell were still employed.'* 

There is, however, a good deal of evidence foat Old Testament 
prophets were consulted, both on nutters of state and on private 
matters, in the effort to discover the future, or to give wise 
guidance for the present Saul went to Ramah to consult Samuel 
about his fothcr’s lost asses.* Jeroboam sent his wife to consult 
Ahijah as to whetlxer his son would recover.* Hezekiah sene for 
Isaiah in a time of crisis to know what he should do.* Ahab sent 
for a host of prophets to forecast the issue of the projected war 
wifo the northern state ofDamascus,’ That there is here somediing 
akin to divination is clear. In all these cases there was the desire to 
get access to knowledge that was not available to men naturally. 
By what tedinique the prophet found die answer we do not know, 
and it may be that he reUed entirely on inner illumination. Pro¬ 
fessor Guillaume has brought forward many parallels to dais sort 
of prophecy 6om Arabia, and has discussed the methods by which 
^ Mo Ti: a Chiwx Henfic, 1927, pp. xo f. 

*ReHgion in Chim, 19$^. p. 47. Ib the ChJa Yca. 17b, S«t. x, $3 (R. P. 
iCnxcert, Tze Cfue Ya, i9$o, p. 244) Con£idus is said co have divia^ for 
himjel^ but oo the Chia Y6 see below, p, 100 n. 

* Coftjucianism and iis Rivals, p. 79. 

^iKmgskiv, iC •aKu^xix.a, 


* 1 Sisxuix.6. 

* I Kings sdi. 1$. 
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the answers to such questions were obtained.* Sometimes some 
object on which the eye by chance fell would suggest the answer. 
Here we arc reminded of the way in which some of the oracles of 
Amos and Jeremiah took their origin. Although th^ were not 
answen to questions put to them, they arose out of visual experi¬ 
ences. Amos saw a man widx a plumblinc* and this led him to 
chink of the Divine test to which men were being subjected.* 
Jeremiah saw a cauldron boiling over and thought of the cauldron 
of Israel* Or again he saw a potter at work, and this suggested to 
liim the analogous activity of God in human a&irs.* Sometimes 
it was by curious word pbys in ihdr minds that they found their 
message. Amos saw a basket of summer fruit, and his mind sprang 
from the word hoih rendered summerfiuit, to the word whidi 
means end, and the basket of fiuic supplied only the occasion and 
not tiie content of his message.* Similarly Jeremiah saw an almond 
tree in blossom, and his thought travelled from the word shS^idk, 
or almcnd trety to shof^idh, or waking, and to God’s attitude to the 
affairs of Israel’ While in none of these cases does the prophetic 
word come in answer to some question submitted to the prophet,* 
and they arc ti^us differentiaud from the ocher cases just men¬ 
tioned, it may well have been that the answers to the questions 
were sometimes foiuid in comparable ways. 

None of this is of serious concern to us in these lectures, since 
we do not find anything comparable with this amongst the Chinese 
Sages who will come hefott us. It is true that Mencius was some¬ 
times consulted on affairs of state, as some of the Israelite prophets 
were on occasion. Ihus King Hsuan asked him whether he should 

^ C£ Prepkiey and DivirtaHon, 1936, pp. 

»A. Coftdamin, ix. 1900. pp. 5S6 £. argued that ih« Scphia^ hew co> 

rectly undenmod cbe Hebww ro raeaa edomant. end that the picture waa o( one 
wiiha sw&rdm his hand. J. MorgensCecn. Autos Shtdits, i, 294 ^. p- defends (he 
mow usual ticw, and » V. Maag, Taxi, iVotisthdz und BegriffsiMlt du Buehts 
Anos, 19$2.p.66. 

•Amwvu. 7 ff ‘Jct.lijfil »;cf. xviii. I ff 

* Amos viiL i £ ’Jer. L xx f. 

* Most of the predietioea of the future (bund ia (he propbecie books arise tiom 
theiuKCDutiadTe of ihepropbea, an inldative which (h^ bebeved Kobe due to 
the direct working of the spirit of God vritfain them. 
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conquer Yen,^ and Duke Win whether he should serve one or 
the other of his more powerful neighbours.^ But there is no sug¬ 
gestion chat Mencius employed supernatural powers, or gave 
answer save as human wisdom deKrmined. There is no reason to 
suppose that he was thought to employ a technique akin in any 
way to divination, or to receive some special ad hoe illununation. 

It is clear, therefore, that if any proHrable comparison is to 
be made, we must concentrate on certain features of the Hebrew 
prophets and of the Chinese Sages that Icsnd themselves to com¬ 
parison, and that ocher features must be left out of accoimt. It 
must therefore be observed that I do not wish to give the impres¬ 
sion that the features to be considered were the ordy ones to be 
found in dchcr group of teachers. So fer as the Israelite prophets 
were concerned, ic must be remembered that thete were many 
varieties, and that deep inner divisions were to be found amongst 
diem. Jeremiah denounces false prophets,* and it is clear that 
dicy regarded Jeremiah as a fidse prophet* He classes them with 
diviners and dreamers and dismisses them with contempt.* The 
first occasion on which we have clear evidence of this inner 
division amongst the prophets is the already mentioned eve of 
the attack on the Damascus state by Ahab-* All the prophets with 
the single exception of Micaiah encouraged him to make the 
attack and promised him victory, while Micaiah warned him 
against the enterprise. The event here proved that Micaiah was 
a true prophet and the odiers false proplits; but it was not always 
$0 easy to establish die disrincrion. Nor was it of any help to 
Ahab to have the distinction established af^ he had paid with 
his life for his trust in the delusive word. When the book of 
Deuteronomy tries to lay down canons for the detection of false 
prophecy, it cannot do so very satisfeccorily though it tries twice. 
In one place it lays it down that the prophet whose word did not 
come true was not a true prophet of Yahwch.’ But this offered 

* JUmnus 1 Pan 2, x. a. 

* Jec. »!ui. 9 C, xxTii. 14 ff 

*Jcr.»vii. 9. 

* Dmt. xviii, 22. 


’ Ueneiusl Part i, siiL i. 
^ 10/. 

* i idngsxai. 
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men no means of distinguisliing at the time when tkc prophecy 
was uttered, and therefore gave no guidance to perplexed people 
who heard two rival voices. In the odiet place, Deuteronomy 
Jays it down chat any prophet who sought to lead men away from 
Yahweh was a false prophet.* But this, again, did not get men 
file, The prophets to whom Ahab so disastrously listened claimed 
to be prophets of Yahweh, and were not leading the king away 
from Him. The difference between the true prophet and the false 
prophet was one winch could only be spiritually discerned, and 
the predictive element in prophecy was not its only criterion, All 
the Hebrew prophets, of whatever variety and however opposed 
they might be to one another, claimed to bring an authoritative 
word of God to men, and to offer Divine guidance in die affairs 
of their day, either public or private, or both. 

The study of Hebrew prophecy, then, is no simple study, and 
the phenomenon of prophecy is more complex than we like to 
suppose. If drere were great men, such as Amos and Hosea, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and DeuterCh>lsaiah, to name no others, men 
who brought a dynamic word of God to men, and who were 
figures of importance in the religious history of Israel, it must be 
remembered that they stood out from a background of others. 
When we talk of the uniqueness of Old Testsunent prophecy, 
we must be careful not to suppose that the whole institution of 
Israelite prophecy was unlike anything that could be found 
amongst any other people. The uniqueness is found only in the 
heights chat were atcamed-Juscas the uniqueness of Everest is in the 
free that it is the highest mountain in the world, and not in that 
it is the only mountain, so die uniqueness of the great prophets of 
Israel is to be found in the heights they attained. They were not 
the only Israelite prophets, and it is impossible to draw any sharp 
lines of division between them and the other prophets, to mark 
them ofr as of a different kind. One of the stories which 1 find 
most mstruedve as a warning against any simple classificarion of 
the Old Testament prophets is the story of the prophet from 
Judah ^o prophesied at Bethel against Jeroboam I.’ He stands 
’ D«ut xiii. 1 S. (Keb. a ). * i Kirgs nii. 
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before us as a maa of God, fearless and iftspired- Yet he is misled 
by the delusive word of the old prophet into rcEuming to Bethel 
to «t with him, though he had earlier declared chat by Divine 
illumination he had learned that he was not to eat in BetheL 
Where an authentic propliet could not distinguish the true 
prophet from the false, how could ordinary folk be expected to 
do so? Moreover, the old prophet who gave as a word of God the 
delusive word tlut was rooted In his own will stands before us 
as a felse prophet. Yet a httle later he announces to the man whom 
he has deluded the authentic word of God, rebukin| him for 
his disobedience and predicting the heavy penalty he should pay. 
The man who is one minute a false prophet is a true prophet the 
next. 

It is also impossible to mark off Israel’s prophets as difierent 
in kind from the prophets of other peoples. The Old Testament 
presents us with Balaam,*wlio is clearly represented as a non- 
Israehtc person comparable with the prophets of Israel. It is true 
that he was summoned to curse Israd, and that it was supposed 
that his word would have power to effect its own ful£lment, but 
that unexpectedly he was moved by God to bless instead of curse. 
It is easy to dismiss Balaam and ths man who ei^aged him as 
believers in magic, and in the power of the curse. But widely in 
the Old Testament we find the belief in the power of blessings 
and curses, and genuine prophets could pronounce vigorous 
curses on those who opposed them. Amos could prophesy against 
Amaziah in terms chat were indistinguishable from a curse,* and it 
was to pronounce such words against Israel that Balak summoned 
Balaam. We should not fo^et that every prophetic word was 
believed to have a vitality within itsdf to work for its own fulfil¬ 
ment.* The prophet s word was not merely a forecast of the fiinire. 
It was a hvtng force which helped to mould the future. If it was 
not merely the prophet s own word, but God’s, as he claimed, 
dien it must be drought to be a word of power. That was why 
Ahab was so concerned at the ill-omened word of Micaiah, 
that he saw all Israel as sheep without a shepherd. By this word 

•NuM.wiiff: »Anu»viii 7 . • Cf. xo f. 
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Micaiah was not merely forecasting the deatH of ALab» but help¬ 
ing to brii^ it about* Had ic been merely a forecast there would 
have been no need to imprison Micaiah. Ic was because Micaiah 
had released a force hostile to the king that he was imprisoned, and 
the king took every precaution to defeat his hostie word. He 
disguised himself and let jehoshaphat wear his robes. It is often 
thought that Jehoshaphat must have felt this to be a dangerous 
honour, especially since it was the sequel to Micaiah’s word- But 
since Micaiah^s word had not been directed against Jehoshaphat 
he was in no way dircatened by it. Ahab knew that he alone was 
threatened, and he wished to minimize the tlircac by making 
himself inconspicuous in the eyes of the enemy, But clearly he 
took Micaiah’s word seriously as a potent word, releasing 
hostile energy. In the same way Balaam’s word was believed to be 
charged with power, and that was why Balak was disturbed when 
he uttered the word that was not desired, But Balaam was a 
prophet in the same sense as many prophets in Israel. 

So, again, die prophets of Baal, who were rarged against 
Elijah on Mount Carmel,* were comparable with many IsraeUte 
prophets. They danced about and gashed themselves with knives* 
in bcluviouc tlxat has come to be termed ecstatic.* But it has to be 
remembered that when Saul was caught up into the spirit of 
prophecy, he rolled about on the ground naked all night.* There 
can be no doubt whatever that Israelite prophets were often 
ecstatic, though I do not go so far as some and hold that the pro¬ 
phet was esentialiy and always ecstatic, and that his message came 
to him invariably in the ecstatic state.* The verb which I have 


^ C£ J. PedcRcn, Iswl W/, 19*6, p. 167: ’Whea an Isndire pronounus Mes- 
In^ on another, then these are not empty though kindly wishes for (he future. 
With the words; 7I10U art blessadi and: Thou art cumdi be has cxeaud a bleasmg 

ora curse in his soul, and laid it inro that of the other.’ 

• I Kings wriu. rp ff >1 Kings xTiii. at. 

• H. W. Robinson (^edempUen end Revetaiion. 194a, p. 140) crieidaes the use of 

the word ttswk, andpiofers to use the word ^nomel; but the wordis roo firmly 
establi^ied to be dislodged. ■ i Sam. xix. aj f 

• Cf. K. W. Robinson, lu 7^ People and die Boole (ed. by A. S. Peake), I9a5, 
P* 373; J* P* Hyatt, PnpfieiU ReligtM, 1947, p. 17. For the coattary view cf. T. H, 
Robinson, Pn^Juey and fhe Prepfuo, p. 50. 
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already meadoned, which is probably a denomizudve from the 
Hebrew name for 4 prophet, would not have come to mean not 
merely to behave like a prophet, but to act like one besiJe kimseJf, if 
chat was not how prophets frequently behaved. The prophet who 
anointed Jehu was referred to by Jehu's fellow officers as a mad¬ 
man,^ and there was dearly not much to difierenriace the beha¬ 
viour of many a prophet from the behaviour of the madman. 
Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, who led the prophets supporting 
Ahab’s fatal adventure, came into the king’s presence wearing 
homs of iron, and cryii^ ‘With cliese thou slialc gore the Syrians.’* 
It is certain that in our modem world he would quickly be 
dubbed a madman. Even Isaiah could walk the streets of Jerusalem 
naked and barefoot,* and Jeremiah could appear in the Temple 
wearing a wooden yoke.* All of these strange acts are examples 
not merely of abnormal behaviour, but of prophetic symbolism,* 
whereby the prophet released power by act instead of by word, 
To the Hebrew act and word were not so sharply distii^uished as 
by us. The same term stood for both word and deed, and the 
prophet prophesied by act as well as by word. 

All this has long been recogni2ed and Israelite prophecy in its 
roots has been set in a background of Neat Eastern prophecy and 
not studied in isolation. The ancient Egyptian story of Wen 
Amon brought its evidence of prophecy airin to Istaehte prophecy 
already in die eleventh century b.c., at Byblos.* We read that a 
youth became possessed and continued in this state throughout the 
night, declaring chat he was the mouthpiece of his god. J. A. 
Wilson says that ‘the determinative of the word “ (prophetically) 
possessed” shows a human figure in violent morion or epileptic 
convulsion'.’ Here we have behaviour similar to chat of ecstatic 

‘ 2 Kif^ ix. SI. * I Kings mi. zi, 

* Isa. »c. j. * Jer. wvii. a. 

* C(. H. W, Robinson, in Old Talament Etsays, 1937, pp. i S.; 0. Fohxet, Dk 

ryTtiboliuhtn Handlungffi der Pr«phet«n, 1959. 

* For a tmtsUciOn of cbe rtory c£ A. Enzian. The Utetetuft of Ihe AndenI 
^YptieKS, £. Tr, by A. M. Blackman, ipa?, pp. 174 (!*.. or J. fi. Rdtdiard’s 

l^ecr BesJem Texts, 1990, pp. iS ff* (£• Tr. ^si tbe Egyptian byj. A. Wilson). 

’ Ibid..p.i 6 bn. 
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prophecy, and it is clear that the roots of prophecy must be set 
hi back in the past It was no new phenomenon when it comes 
before us at the time of the foimdadon of the monarchy, which 
was not for from the age in which the story of Wen Amon is sec. 

Many years ago T. H. Robinson conjectured that this kind of 
prophecy took its rise in Asia Minot, and from there spread to 
Syria and Palestine, and also into Greece.* From classical sources 
we have stories of similar behaviour, and the Delphic priestess is 
brought by him into assodadon with the same range of conduct.* 
Professor Robinson ventured the suggesdon that it was amoi^c 
the Hiedtes chat this kind of prophecy had its or^in.* 

In recent yean new material hearing on diis question has come 
to light. For from die andent Mari, which has yielded such re¬ 
markable finds, comes evidence of prophecy comparable with 
Israelite prophecy, long before the dme of Wen Amon.* The 
emphasis here is not on die behaviour of the prophet but on the 
divinely given word which he declares. It would appear that the 
message came by divine iniriative, and not in response to a ques¬ 
tion, as in some of the Old Testament cases at which we have 
looked. From Mari comes a case of divine illuminadon through 
the medium of a dream,* To this source of inspiration we have 
references also in the Old Testament,* and there are cases where 
revelation is given through dreams to others than prophets, 
though they are not always able to understand them without 
help.’ 

the foil understanding of Israelite prophecy, therefore, all 
of this and a great deal more must be borne constandy in mind, 
The origins of prophecy lie far back in the past, and the pheno- 

> Pr&pheey md the Piopheu, 1923, p. 9 3 f. 

* Cf. TV Clessiud C^orlerly, n. 2917, pp. 301 £ 

* Pnpheey and the Pettphas, p, 34. 

* Cf. A. L«ds, in Studiuin 0 !i Tutement Prophecy (T. R Robintm Festschrift, 
ed. by H. K. Rowley). 1930, pp. 103 £. M. No^ B.J.RJ... »odi. 1949-50. 
pp. Z94 ft, ud Cesehidue mi Goittewort im Adten Tettmenlt 1950. F. M. Th. it 
Uagpe BbU, ia Nrf.T.T., W. 1949-50, pp. 82 W. von Soden, Die Well its 
Otienii, 1950. pp. 397end R Scluno]^ ThX^Z-% boevi. ipsh 54 

* Cf G. Poirin, R.Ass. , xlii, 1948, pp. 135 ff. 

•Cf Nwn,»i-d,Jcr-x]dii.»5ff ’Cf G«n.xx. 3,*1.5C,adi.iff. 
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menon was not confined to Israel. There were prophets of many 
kinds and on many levels, and their behaviour was often odd and 
undignified. If I do not deal at length with all these ihinp here, it 
is because there is no direct counterpart of them in China. There 
is no known general background out of which the Chinese 
Sages sprang comparable with what 1 have briefly described of 
the background of Israelite prophecy. It is hard to think of Con¬ 
fucius b<&vu^ like the ecstatic prophets, or even like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah in the incidents I have referred to. To him propriety was 
of vast importance, and in every situation he behaved with com¬ 
plete restraint- In the tenth book of the Analects we have a col¬ 
lection of tradidom about him which make this abvmdantly clear.^ 
He would not sit down unless his mat was straight,* or eat meat 
which was not cut properly.* In bed he did not lie like a corpse* 
or open his mouth in speech.* When he was about to mount his 
carriage, he stood erect and held the cord.* It is true that Chuang- 
eG was no slave to propriety, and behaved in ways which seemed 
odd CO his contemporaries. When his wife died, a visitor came 
Co condole with him was shocked to find him squatting on the 
ground, drumming and singing.’ But it is a far cry ftom this to 

* A. WaJey (TTi# Amktis ^ Cwifiidus, p. 2X) uyj this bo«k a coenpikdon of 
snaadais from works on ritual\ while B. R. Hughes (Chr/vse Philosophy In Oassfeal 
Times, p. 1$ nO ooxn that here '{he desire te make a sage afhioi Coniudus) 
is very sppereni. He is portrayed in ill sons of stuned-gbs attitudes.’ A. Forke. 
C*sehi<hu 4 er tlun ehinesischen PhlUsepMt, p. tic) appears te aeeepr this book as 
authentic. 

* AMktis X. he The fbUowing translations of the Analeecs may be consulted; 

J. legge. The Chinese Cfattia, i, and ed.. iSps; W, E, Sooihili, 77 k Analecis of 
Confudus, ipie {the translation is reprinted vtitbout Che Chinese ten or notes in 
77» Anekets or ihe CenitetsetioN of Cor^wdus, 191?); L. A. Lyall. The Sayings of 
Cor^udus. aid ed., 1935; A. Waley, The Asteletts cf Ctw^aaj, 1938; S. Courteur, 
Iff QvdAv Uvns, iQiO, M. G. Paulhier, Docirine it C^ttdus’, R. Wilhelm, Ktmg 
Pulse CesprSthe, 1923: H. O. H. Stange, Geimiken uni Cesprieke des Konjuxius, 
X953. a A'wlerts X, viiL 3. < 1. 

* Aitaletu X, vin. 9. ‘ Aflokets X 1. 

’ Chueng-ezi xviii. 2. For translations of Chueng-ua c£ J. L ^e, Secred 
Books ^the Best, sscrix and xl, 1B91; H. A. Giles, Chuang Tefl, 1921$; L Wieger. 
Taotsme, ii, I9t3, pp. 209 C (with Chinese cejcc). The references to Cbuai^'^ 
win be given aecordu^ to Ledge's edition, and where translations are ^ven in Cbo 
text, Xegge’s tendering wiU oemiUy be used. 
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ecsaac propkecy It is a far cry indeed from Chuang^tzu to any¬ 
thing that can be called Old Testament prophecy, and he is not 
one of the Chinese figures we shall patdculaily study.* To return 
to Confudus, though he attached the greatest importance to 
words, he gives no indicadoti of such an attitude to the spoken 
word as ia found in Israel It was not that he saw in words a \ivm% 
force able to control events. The power of his words was but clieir 
power to influence men. His sense of the importance of words 
sprang from cheit influence over mca, and through men over 
^ens. He was concerned to rectify names, because men deceived 
themselves by frlse names * It was the logical and ^ychological 
importance of precision in terms which impressed him. 

To deal in any detail with all the Hebrew prophets and with all 
the Chinese Sages of the classical period would require frr more 
time chan I have in these lectures, and I must therefore limit my¬ 
self to a fow of the greater figures, and to aspects of their work and 
teaching in which foey can frirly be compared. Of tlie Hebrew 
prophets I shall think mainly of the prophets of the e^th and 
Seventh centuries B.C., thou^ with some reference to others. Of 

1 Of die btilliina of Chuang-E*a « a latirial there «o be no doubt- SsO-im 
C h'ieQ in die Shift Chi Loii, »ys 'His Utenry wid disleetic skill was such diat 
best scholars of the age proved unatOe w refute his dcscructive cri^oa of ^ 
Confudan and Mihist schools' (rransladon of H. A. GUes, Cfuwtg Tetf. p. viu). 
In Che sub-tide of his book Ckuati Trf, Giles calU this teadie WystiV. Momhu 
Sotiai Rrfwwsf, but I and Uttb of the moral eamaCBess of reformer, SsO-m 

Ch'ien tit.) narrates that a prince sent messengers lo him, with costly 
and invited him eo become Prime Miniilec, whereupon Chuang-crt repUed: 
•You offer me great wealth and a proud position indeed; but have you n^et ttm 
a saerifidal ox? When after being fattened up for several yeaia. «t is deckrf with 
embroidered cnppmgs and led to the altar, would it not willingly then change 
places with some uncaied-fet piling?... Begone! Defile me not! I would rather 
diroort myself eo m? own cajoymcni in the mire than be slave to the ruler ota 

Sme. twill never take office. Thus I shall remain fice to follow my own 

(ions' {tranalatioft of Giles, let or.; cf. also ChMJtg-ua xvu. Ii, ntni. n). No 
true prophet was eoncemed for his own case and comfort. 

* Cf. riftsletrs Xm. iii- A. Waley (The tfConJutiut. p. as) rgccts ehu as 
inauthentic. Indeed be does not appear to think that many authentic 
Coofodus Lave been preerred at all (ef p. aj). A. Fotke rates « more hsghly. He 
s»y3 (op. (it.. P. X I?): ‘Fast alle Chinesen haltcn die Ausspnicbe del Coofwn^, wie 
sie uns das U^n-ya darbietec, fur audieatisch, und wir haben nach det Bnucehungs- 
geschichte diese Werb keinen Grund. daian ru zwcifeln-* 
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the Chinese Sages I shall chink espedally of Confudus and Men¬ 
cius and Mo-tzu> In each of these I think there was some truly 
prophetic qualiry which makes comparison with the Hebrew 
^ures profitable.* Of the author of the Too Tt Chin^,^ tradi¬ 
tionally called Lao-tzu,‘ and of the Taoist Chuai^tzu* I chink 

* Of Cenfuditt and Mencius tbere are mnumwable scudies, but M©-WO is \m 
knowTiW western reader! Potabrief acceuntofhinv with tefcteiicesw a number 
of works whi^ deal with his readuug, cf my Submission in Sabring, *95 *• PR* 
leS if. Foe the fullest account of iu English cf. Y. P- Md, Motx. ^ ntilteui 
Rivai of Co"f\uius, * 934 . and 7 ^ Eifiisal and Poiitical Works ofMoise, 1929. and 
in Gertnaa, A, Forke, Mi 77 , des SoxiaUihikeis imd selw SMler philosophiuhe 
Werke, * 9 * 3 . Tnnslaeions ofsubsEaiitial parts, or the whole, of the surviving te*c 
may be seen in, the works of Md and Fotke, aad also in L. Tomkinion, 77 ie SocjuI 
Teachings o/Mfh Tss CTransacdofti of the Asiatic Sociecy of Japan, and series, iv), 
*9*7. Where passages arc cited the rendering of Md wiH normally be followed. 
For Confucius I sball rely mainly, (bough not exdwvely, on the Anaiects. On 
these R- Wilhelm (Confucius and Confudanism, B.Tr. by G. H. and A. P. Danton, 
*931. P> *34) observes; 'All in all, we have before us in liii colkcdon solid, reli¬ 
able materii which must always be taken inro primary consideradoB in any 
prcsenuooo of the doctrines of Confucius.' For Mendus I shall rely on the classic 
(hat bema his name. On ehis Wilhelm (ibid., p, *39) ^y*: ’This book is in excel¬ 
lent tewual condition and may be regarded as a p^ci teproducrion of the 
tmehings cf Mencius.' 

•Liang Ch‘i-di'ao (Hisiory of Chinese PoiiUiai Thoughi, 1^0. p. a8) observes 
that 'all the great tbnkers of China lived durii^ the three hundred years between 
530 and 130 8.C.. the Golden Age of Chmese philosophy'. In the present study we 
are concerned with a few of the figures of this period, but less as thinkers orphilo- 
sopbcR than as prophets. ^ .... 

> Legge's truisUtion of the Tac T? Chirtg may be found m 5 tffrierf Bo^ of the 
Essi, jaxix, 1891, pp. 47 Ihe same rendering together with the Chmese text 
may be found in The Origina! Chinese Texts the Corfaeim AnaUds... and tire 
Works ^LeoSize, with ihelr Japanese irenslafion end that By Job uansiaOons mi 
nous (B.d., Tokyo). The Chinew text and French ctaasladon may be fo^ in 
L, Wieger, Taoisnte. ii, * 9 * 3 » PP> »odJ. J. L. Duyvendak, Too To King: U 
Ldvn de U Voie et is ia Verlu. * 953 - Of the innumerable other reodetin^ of this 
work it may suffice co mention A. WaUy, TV Way and its Power. 1934, reprinted 
*94* Ch'u TtKao, Too Ti Ching. *937. R* W i lhelm. Lootse; Too Ti King, 19*31 
and J. J. L. Duyvendak. Too Te Ching: The Book of Ac H'oy and iU Virtue. 1954 - 
(On the two boob by Duyvendak mentioned in this note A D. Bodde, y- 4 . 0 . 5 ., 

boGv, J 954 ,pp.a»l^) . , 

• Many modem writers dispute the cradjnonal view that Lao-WS, an older con¬ 
temporary of Cotifiiaus, composed the T« 7 ? CWn/, and not a few do^ 
whediet he Uved at alL For tefcrenee* to a number of these cf. Submission in Suffer- 
Ing. pp-108 fJL This question is of no moment to us here. 

»On Chuang-tsC cf, B. R. Hughes, Chinese Philosophy in Ciassiul Tims. 194*. 
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it is harder to sustain eke thesis chat they deserve the name of 
prophet. Of others 1 shall make but occasional mendon. My pur- 
^se is not CO give an outline of Chinese thought and reachii^ 
^ the themes dealt with by the Hebrew prophets, or themes 
which are common to the two groups, but to bring togethet 
dynamic figures in the two dvilkations deserving of the name of 
prophet, and to set some aspects of dieir work side by side, 

It lias been said that the prophets of Israel were sometimes con¬ 
sulted by diosc who sought dieir services. Much more could have 
been said along these lines. But more characccrisdc of propliecy 
is the utterance tlut arises from an inner inidadvc, and that the 
prophet himself declares without anyhumanrcqucsc. When Amos 
went to the sanctuary of Bethel and uttered a word which alarmed 
the priest by its dangerous character,^ he was not responding » an 
invitation. The lion hath roared, who will not feat; the Lord God 
hath spoken, who can but prophesy?* he asked.* He prophesied 
because he had to, and not because men consulted him. With hz 
mote poignancy Jeremiah cells how he was driven to prophesy 
against his own will. Though he vowed chat he would prophesy 
no more he found a fire burning in his bones that would not be 
quenched, and he was forced into utterance.* In the case of the 
Chinese tcachen, we find that many of their most penetrating 
sayings are uttered in response to some question. Much of the 
teaching of Mendus is developed in dialogue with various persons, 
radier chan in die pubUc addresses which the Hebrew prophett 
seem to have given. Similarly Confucius in his talks with his 
disdplcs by question and answer often draws them out and then 
gives his own utterance after they have spoken, or replies to their 
quesdons. Here we have a formal difierence, but no more than a 
formal difference, between die Chmese and the Hebrew teachers. 
They belong to different sodeaes, with different cradidons. But 

pp. itfs ff. Hughes obserm that ebue cas be liede doubt that more than half of 
the shirtydiree chapters of the book ctai bears his name wcK written by men who 
doubtless counted as his followers, bnl whose aiiads moved on a diffocent plioe 
from his (p. Z65). 

^ Amos viL ifl ff. * Amos iii. 8. ‘Jcr. xsc. 9 - 
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Chinese and Hebrews feel themselves to be charged with a 
word of importance for foe whole society in whidi they are sec. 
In the more democratic IsracUte society, the prophets spoke to the 
people at large on occasions, whereas in the non-democradc 
Chinese society foe sages addressed themselves to the m£uential 
classes, as opportunity oSered. But sages no less than prophets 
wished their inilacace to permeate the whole of society, and fyt 
foemsclvcs to be charged with a mission to their world. 

A further formal diSercnce between foe two groups of teachers 
may be found in foe foct that whereas foe Hebrew prophets often 
uttered focir teaching in foe shrines, the Chinese did not. Amos 
prophesied in foe sanctuary of Bethel,^ and Jeremiah in the 
Jerusalem Temple.* On another occa^on we tead that Jeremiah 
sent Baruch into foe Temple to read out in the public hearing the 
oracles which he had written down ac the prophet's dictation.* 
The foct that the Chinese teachers did not similarly proclaim focir 
words in foe shrink of China is of no profound signi£cance. 
however, so for as ptophedc quality is concerned, It is due to the 
fact chat to Confjcius foe shrine was a place of sacrifice, and not a 
place of public address, whereas in Israel foe shrine was both. I 
have already said that to understand men it is necessary to cry to 
set ourselves in their rimes and judge them in relation to their own 
world, and not to a difeent one whifo they could not know. A 
prophet is a prophet, not because he is psychologically abnormal, 
or because he preaches in a shrine, but because he is charged with 
a word of God and passes that word on by such means as are open 
CO hiTw in the sodecy in which he lives. 

The prophets of Israel sometimes spoke in shrines. But they 
were not confined to foe shrines. Nathan’s rebuke of David* and 
Elijah’s of Ahab® do not appear to have been spoken in a shrine. 
Prophets could exerdse their ministry in their own homes,® or 
by the wayside,’ or in foe court,® as well as in the shrines, While 

> AmftiTO Tftg *J«. vii.a, iMvi a. »Jer,x»CTi.6. 

* * Sun. si. l £C * I Kings sm. x? ff • Cf, a Kings v. 9 . 

* Cf. X Kings Kc 36. 

* C£ 2 Sun.xav. xi, wMcbindiot&stharGad wu actadwdto th««ouRinatt 
offioal capadr;. 
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thcif activity in the shrines is not paralleled in the activity of the 
Chinese tcachets, every other form may be. Their teaching was not 
limited to this place or that. It could be given in the hearing of 
princes,* and it could equally he given in their homes* or else¬ 
where.* It is in the substance and the source of their message that 
they may be most appropriately compared. 

In the Old Testament we often read of schools of prophets.* 
They lived together sometimes, and sometimes tiiey ftmetioned as 
a group. The prophets whom Saul met after being anointed by 
Samuel at Ramah were seized by a common and contagious 
spirit of ecstasy.® The four hundred prophets whom Zedekiah 
the son of Chenaanah led* were doubtless prophesying together in 
a way that must have seemed profoundly impressive to all who 
beheld. The lone Micaiali must have been at an enormous psycho¬ 
logical disadvantage. There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
all propheQ belonged to such groups, diough it is interesting to 
observe that one story declares chat Samuel once found himself 
with such a group,’ and Elisha is depicted as in such a group 
at one time.® Of the nature of the groups we have little knowledge, 
but presumably they each had a single head, as Zedekiah was ie 
head of the company in Ahab's time. That the greater prophets 
had groups of followers is very probable, though we have but 
little evidence of this. Amos does not give us the impression of 
being the leader of a company when he prophesied at Bethel, but 
diere is no reason to suppose that all his utterances were made 
there, or chat all who listened co him were uninfluenced Co attach 

* Cf. AiaUas □, xix, ID, xx. XlII, xv, *vi and ebewluK, Mfitdui I Part x, i. i 
and often, lo the time of Mendiu the dtle duke liad b««o Kplacedhy long, ^efa 
the heads of the tcalea now artogated to dieouelvoi. 

* Cf Analeos Vn. saa7. DC, xL 

* Cf. AflaUos IX, V. Of many of the uyuigs of Confudus we are given no 
indicadoQ where diey were uttered. 

* C£ I Sam. x. j, lo, »x. i8 ft, a Kings a. $. 5, iv. On them prophetic 
guilds e£. M. A. van Oudennjn. BlbHc4. vi, xpsj, pp. ids ft^, whew it is noted that 
die term 'sons of the proxies’ a only acreaced for the pedod 8$o-7j0 a.c.. and 
only for the northern Kingdom. 

* iSam.x-sf. ‘iKiogsxoi.iif 

»I Sam. ax. ao. * a it. 3^- 
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themselves to him. Jeremiah assuredly had one disciple in Baruch.^ 
In Isaiah we £nd a reference to 'my dlsdples’,^ and Wade suggests 
that it was probably to these that Isaiah addressed most of his con¬ 
solatory utterances.* It is improbable that there was any united 
functioning of the great prophets and their disciples, comparable 
with the examples that have been mentioned; but it is commonly 
believed that they had theii disdples who received of their teaching 
and who treasuced their utterances. We know that Jeremiah dic- 
uied some of his oracles to Baruch;* but Baruch's roll cannot be 
identified widi the present book of Jeremiah. It is more probable 
chat the book of Jeremiah was compiled loi^ after his death from 
material preserved in various sources.* The Scandinavian school 
stresses the importance of oral tradirion, and believes chat the 
materials of the prophetic books were carried down in oral tradi¬ 
tion for a long time before they were written down.* It is unneces¬ 
sary to exclude written traditions, coming even from the pro¬ 
phet’s own dme/ as the roE of Baruch came from Jeremiah's time; 
it is equally unnecessary to deny that oral transmission may also 
have preserved many sayings that were first written down after 
die prophet s death. But fois presupposes drcles of disciples where 
the sayings were treasuced- Mowinckel has attached great 
importance to the circle of Isaiah's disciples,* and Kissane has 
supposed chat they continued to exist for a hundred and frfry 


* J«r. xxxvi i ff 

*Ia. vui, 16. 

’ The Book of A* Pro^t Isaiah, i 9 U,p. 59. 

4, 33. 

• CC S- Mowinciel, Zur Komposiiion des Buehes Jaemia, 19x4, and Frophacr 

and Tradition, 1946, pp. ai &, dx ff,; O Ei«fcldt. in dot AUe Teslament. 

X934. pp. 261 W.i Oestedev ^ Robixuon, Intoduetion to iht Books of the OU 
Testmeni. Z 9 U< ?P- aa 4 C 

• Cf.I.EagneL.Gomra Tesurnenkt.i. X945- The second vohuneofdiiswiMkhaj 
oot appealed, and cbe promised En^iahtramUtioa is ttot yet avaOable, For a short 
a cro m r in English of the approadi of diis school ef. E. Nklseo. Oral Traditson, 
1954, ^ which there is & diseusaoa of Jeremiah xccai. 

» Cf. S. Mowinckel, Prophesy and Tfodilion. 1946. and O. Widcngren. Uurary 
and PsyAohgieal AspeeiS of the Hebreu' Prophets, 1948. 

* CCJes^^didplene, 1926. 
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years after his time.* There is dius a wide consensus of opinion 
which believes chat the great prophets had followen, whether few 
or many, who were under their iaflueace in more chan a casual 
way, and who not merely heard the relatively few utterances 
that have been pccsccved, but who knew in a fuller way the power 
of the personality of the prophet, and who undentood the message 
which he sought to deliver. 

Of the Chhiese Sages we have more certain knowledge that 
they had circles of disciples who were under their continuous 
influence and instruction. Confucius is said to have had more than 
seventy disciples.' A few %urc again and again in the traditions, 
and especially the ftvourite Yen Hui, whose early death so deeply 
affect^ the Mastcc-* The Analects were not compiled until after 
the death of Confudus, and may well have been preserved orally 
for a tune. His disciples continued his work after his death and 
developed into various groups along different lines, stressing 
difFereut aspects of die Masters teaching, E, R, Hughes observes 
that ‘we can only distinguish diree varieties of tradition with any 
accuracy’-* One of these is the philosophical line, in which the 
grandson of Confucius, Tzu Ssu, is the outstanding figure.* To 

^ C£- Th ii, 1943, pp. lix ff, where it is hdd that Deuiero-Iaiah 

was cempceed ia the peciod of the enle oa (be basil of teaehijig which had been 
onii/ miumitced from the aghth-eentury prophet. 

* is credited with a total of s,ooo diadpl^ a figure which A. Forks (CfS^ 

Alchu 4 er atleti Asnuiuhen Pfulouphie, p. loi) doa not think unreasonably high. 
On the other hand, £. D. Edwards (Confucm, 1940, p. 44) thioke the figure is 
exaggerated In the stricter sense bis disdples aie Tanously given as levenry-seven 
sod seventy>cvro (cf. Porke, dt.). legge {Tht Chinest Ciassjcr, t, and ed., pp. 
: 12 £) lues the naa« of dghey^ followers whose names have come down to ua. 
£. R. Hughes (Chinese E/iffoMpAy in ClasdiaiTimts. p. 68) says more or lea reliable 
information about some ewenry of them is biOwn. A. Waley (Tbc Anehcls ^ 
Confudui, p. 19) says ba fewer than chis ever appear as definite 'fitqueDten of bis 
gate*. ■ Cf. 4 »a/rrts XI, vi, ^ 

* Op. du p. 68 . Ha>Fd-tx 6 oiencioiu eight Coofodan schools. Cf. Wtflts, 
chapter I. passage k not included in W. K. Liao's erasslation {The Compute 
Worh Han Pel TxS, i, 1939), which goes only as fei as chapter xbc The 
Chinese cere of the passage here r^erred to is dtedin Forlce, Mi Ti, p, 7$. 

* Oa Tze Ssh ef, Hughai, op. a/., pp. 31 f; Forke, CesddAte der alien Alnesiuhen 
Philosophie. pp. 158 S.; L. Wieger, Himire its Cnyanas rebgleuses et ies opinions 
pMosophiques eH Odne, 193a, pp. 221 f. (chis wodi appeared in Eagliah, translated 
by £. C. 'Werner, In 1917). 
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hira the compiladon of the Doctrine of the Mean is traditionally 
ascnbed, and there seems good reason to believe that there is sub¬ 
stance in this, even chough the wock may have been added to 
later.* 

Mendus is said to have been a disdple of Tzu Ssu's school,^ and 
chat he hlimclf had disdples is clear from the book which bears 
his name. According to tradition it was compiled by Mendus 
himself in old age with die help of a disdple,* and it presents us 
with a teacher who often developed his message in discussion with 
his followers, as Confudus himself had done. 

Mo-tzu again not only had followers, but organized them with 
a view co the continuation of his work under a leader who has 
been likened to the Pope.* We know that they broke up into 
rival groups under three difierent leaders, each claiming chat the 
true authority was vested in him alone.* 

All of tins sufficiently indicates that these Chinese teachers 
thought that the message which was encrusted to them was of 
endufii^ moment co men. Though tiieir word was bom out of 
their own times it did not belong wholly to their own times. 
Tliere was a timeless <]ualiry about it, because fundamental prin- 
dples which could be applied and reapplied co other rime* ran 
through it all. For it was not bom wholly out of their times. It was 
a divine message. Confudus could say ‘Heaven produced the 
virtue that is in me’,‘ and could use words which implied Ids con- 

* Cf. Hughes, op~ eit., p. 3a. Hughes ducu&sn this quescion more fuUy ia The 
CnM Leamins and ihe Mean-in-Aetim, pp. $5 C 

* Cf. Forke, op. cii., p. 191. 

* Cf E. R. Hughes, Chinese FUbsophy in Cbstieal Timts, p. 96, 

* title of this office wss ChU-tzA and within thirty years of the desth of 

Mo-CiO be bad been succeeded by duee holders of this office. Ia 1 , we 

have a reference to three hundred disciples of MotsQ’s who were menoing the 
walls of Suag, sod in the Ld Shift Ch'unCh'iu XDC, iii. (here is a reierecce ro the 
heroic sacrifice of M^tA’s successor as Cbti* 4 z 0 . together with e Urge band of 
disdples. The number is variously given as dghry^hree and oae hundred and 
eighty-three by diifereac writets. The Qunese te^t co which I have had access 
has the letter Dumber. So R. Wilhelm’s Genoaa Tr.. Fnihlinf und fferisf des Xfi Bu 
IVe, 1928, pp. 327 f. 

* Cf Han-Fei-txi, be. (it, and a. 

* Analects VD, asdi. 
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viction that Ke Wd5 immortal oU Im work was doae.* Mencius 
was not a rival teacher, but a follower of Confucius, witli a parti- 
colar inceresc in the politicai side of lus teaching, and he sought to 
bring out and to apply to the problems of his own day the prin¬ 
ciples which he found in the Master's teaching. Mo-tzu, again, 
passionately believed that there was entrusted to him by God a 
message that was li^ently and profoundly needed by the world, 
Here is somethir^ comparable with the moral camesmess of the 
Hebrew prophets. These men were the spokesmen of God. Their 
message did not come by the suspension of their personaliry, as 
foe Hebrew prophet’s message is ^uglit by some to have come, 
and they did not disdain the use of the mind which God had given 
to them. But foey acknowledged that focy were raised up to do 
their work, and that they were the spokesmen of foe Unseen, 
Despite oil chat diflerco dates them footn the prophets of Israel, 
therefore, they may fairly be treated as prophetic figures and 
placed alongside the Hetcew figures, and a few aspects of the 
teaching of both groups may be set side by side. It will be my 
aim to be as objective as possible, not exaggerating differences to 
put the Chinese teachers at a disadvantage as against the more 
fatnUiar Old Testament prophets, but not disguising differences 
where differences exist. 


^ A»aUettK,r. 3 . 
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The Prophet as Statesman 

M odern writers frequently refer to tl« prophets o£ 
Israel as statesmen, It is probable that they would have 
repudiated any such description of themsdves, and it is 
certainly far from adequate. Nevertheless, it is true that they were 
deeply interested in the afrairs of state and constandy dealt with 
such matters in thdr oracles. 

At the time of the establishment of the monarchy, when the 
prophets frrst come prominendy before us as an order, we find 
them sdrnng up the national sentimeiit against the Philistines.^ 
Ihey were not only devotees of the national God, but also eager 
patriots who sought to free the nation from a foreign yoke. The 
relation of Samuel to these groups is not clear, but he was cer¬ 
tainly in touch with them and shared their interests. For it was he 
who anointed Saul privately, and commissioned him to lead 
Israel in a bid for freedom.* In the earliest account of the founding 
of the monarchy, the appointment of a kii^ is ascribed to the 
divine iruriative operatii^ through Samuel, and it is stated that it 
spra:^ from the divine compassion for Israel under the Philistine 
heel.* In another story, whi^ is less creditable to Samuel, he incites 
Saul into a war of wanton aggression against the Amaydtes in 
revenge for things that had happened centuries before.* Later we 
£nd Nadian, an authentic prophet who had not hesitated to rebuke 

^ C£xSam.x. s.'WeMeDotioldhere wlut wutbeceotente/cheprd^hesTi&g, 
but ic ti rignifcanc dial it took place in the augbboutboed oftbeevideaee of the 
FhillMine concroi. and the scRiAg of the story would suggest dial these prophea, 
hke Samuel, were concenied foe die subject couditton of lanel. 

a I Sam. x. i, 7. Again k is hom the context that we lean that the puipose of 
this anmndag was delirenoce fion the Philistmes, who are not actually meotio&ed 
here. 

a 1 Sam. ii. id. 


* 1 Sam. XV. a f. 
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David for his adultery with Badwhcba,‘caking a hand in the success¬ 
ion in trigu« that actended David’s senility, and helping to put Solo¬ 
mon on the throne instead of his elder brother, Adonijah.* During 
the reign of Solomon Ahijah the prophet encouraged Jeroboam to 
head a revolt,* and chough this was for the moment nipped in the 
bud and Jeroboam had to take refuge abroad in Egypt,* at Solo¬ 
mon s death he returned to lead the norchem tribes in splitdi^ 
the unity of tl« kingdom.® When Rehoboam planned to reduce 
the cordicm tribes to submission, it was another prophet, She- 
maiah by name, who effectively checked him by condemning his 
purpose.® Later wc find prophets eontinuaily taking a hand in the 
revolutions that marked the history of the northern kingdom.’ 
The most familiar and the most outstanding instance of this is the 
story of the overthrow ofthe house of Omri. The prophets Elijah 
and successively led the opposition to that house, and when 
Jehu led the revolution it was at the insertion of a prophet sent 
to him by Elisha." We even find that revolution in die neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom of Damascus was fostered by a prophet." All of this 
abundantly illustrates the political, and usually revolutionary, 
interest of many of the earher prophets. 

That there were other prophets who were not revolutionary is 
probable enough, and certain for die time of Ahab. For here we 
read of large numbers of prophets attached to the court and sub¬ 
servient to die king, ready to give him in the name of God die 
advice that reflected his own vdihes."® They were ready to stir up 
Hog and people against foreign foes and to promise the help of 
the God of Israel, and superficially diey were doing exaedy what 
Samuel had done at the of the establishment of the monarchy. 

But Micaiah was the forerunner of a succession of prophets who 
had a profounder idea of patriotism,^" and who tested policies by 
their wisdom and not merely by whether they chimed with the 
mood of the moment and reflected a blind belief that God was 
tied CO Israel, and was bound to help them against the foreigner. 

» > Sam. »i. X ff. * i Kinjs Luff. • i Xings ri. 29 ff. 

•xKiop»,40. * X Kings 3CU. a f. •iKingsmsiff. 

’ CL X Kiog* »v. X 4 , XV.29. xvi. I ft, la. • aKingstx. 1 £ 

• a King* viii. 7 ff ** x Kingt »di. 6 £ Kings JCoL S ff. 
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When we come to the prophets o£ the eighth and following 
centuries, we no longer Snd them stirring up revolution. Yec 
dxeii interest in political conditions is abundantly clear. Many of 
their contemporaries were like those earlier prophets, ready to 
promise divine help against any foreign foe. In the days of Samuel 
it might well have been that the religion of Israel would have 
perished but for the political freedom which the monarchy 
brought. The popular prophets of the eighth century could well 
have claimed diat an even greater danger threatened that religion 
now. For Assyria was expanding its power and becomir^ an 
increasu^ mcJiacc in the west, and the policy of Assyria was to 
impose the worship of its gods upon conquered people. Yet in 
that age Amos and Hosca could hold before men the power of 
Assyria as God's means of disciplining His people,^ and Isaiah 
could speak of God summoning Assyria to do His work.* To 
these prophets patriotism was not to be measured by hatred of 
the enemy, though there is no evidence that any of these had any¬ 
thing but hatred of Assyria.* Isaiah, who spoke of Assyria as the 
rod of Yahwch’s anger to chasdse His people * could also speak 
of the contempt with which Assyria would be cast aside when she 
had served His purpose, and of the punishment that would be 
meted out to her because her acts, though they could be used to 
serve the purpose of God, were bom of nothing higher than die 
cruel will of her own heart.* 

These eighth-century prophets and their successors were, how¬ 
ever, deeply interested in political affairs and in die principles of 
sound government. And because in chat age Israel was condnually 
being drawn into the maelstrom of the struggle for power be¬ 
tween Assyria and Egypt, that caught all the small states of Syria 
and Palestine and involved them in its turmoil, it was dequendy 

* Amw dws n« meatioc Assyria by name, but Amo* v. 27 would dearly 
suggest to his coutemponries Ass^a as the power whereby the sorrows he pr^ 
dieted would be bronghc on Isnel, Hosea more openly stac^ chat Assyria would 
be the mstnunent of (be divine disapline; ^ Hos. A. $. 

* Cf. l&a. viL 18 f., ao. 

* Cf. what 1 have whccen ia Th Relevtmn ef Ap^eaiypiit, and ed., 1947, p. 19. 

•Isa. X. 5. ‘Isa.x, xaff 
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ofiDtenudonAl afiairs ckac they spoke. Ac the time of the Syro 
Ephialmickh war Isaiah could approach the kii^ with his advice,^ 
and years later he could rebuke Hezekiah for his negodaaons widi 
die messengers of Merodach-baladan.’ He could publicly de¬ 
nounce the intr^ues with ^ypt in preparation for the events 
which led to the fall of Ashdod in 711 b.c.,* and had no confidence 
in the revolt against Sennacherib/ Yet when the situation was 
desperate the kii^ sect for him to consult him» and Isaiah now 
counselled calm resistance and promised the deliverance of Jcni- 
salem* whose safety he had consistently announced.* 

Throughout liis career Jeremiah predicted calamity at the hand 
of foreign foes. At die outset of his career it seems to have been the 
Scythian peril chat provided the background of his warnings, 
though some scholars doubt if there was any Scydiian peril at all’ 
Later, it was certainly the Babylonian advance, and again near the 
end of his known ministry it was the approach of Nebucha¬ 
drezzar to crash die revolt into which Zedekiah was drawn which 
conscicuted the peril of which he spok^-a peril which he un¬ 
waveringly declared to be of fatal moment for his people. That 
he was held to be the enemy of his people is not surprising, 
Nebuchadrezzar appears to have heard ofhim and to have regarded 
him as pro-Babylonian.* Yet though ic dme of war he weakened 
the resistance of the scare,* and to the Jerusalem and the Baby¬ 
lonian authorities alike he appeared to be pro-Bab^onian,^* this 
was to misunderstand the man and his message. 

To Jcccmiah, as to die prophets of the eighth and seventh 

^ lu. 7iL I £ * I». xxiox. i £. 

* lu, • < Cf. Isa, vTTt , 

‘ Cf Isik XAAvIi, 6 £, ai C * Cf. Isa. L 8, iv. 5 £, xoa. $, smeuL 10 C 

* Pot tbe conunon 'view due the Scythian peril fbrxDcd the background of 
Jeremiah’s eariy ptopheeies. c£ J. Skinner, Prephtcy end RtUgion, ipaa, pp, 35 £, 
aadj, M. P. Saudi, The PnpheU md thtir Turner, aad ed., revuedby W. A, Irwin, 
IP 41 . pp. XJI C This view is coalesced by F. Wilke, in ^lUestawerulicfv Siudten 
(Kieml FestsduiA), 2913, pp, saa ff., J. Lewy, Po/uhungen zxr alUn Gescfifcfi^ 
Vorderaatru, 1915, pp. Jl ff,. P. Vols, D<r Prephit Jtremia, rpaa, pp. syE, J. P. 
HyattJJX., Ivi. 1937, pp. tpj C, W. Rudolph, Je«m/a, 19^7. pp. 41 ff, W. A.I. 
Ekulie, Fftrw Cm <ur F^Jt, 1948, p, 31411. 

* Cf. Jet. xeebr. ii f • Jet. xxxviiL 4. 


•*Cf Jer. leorvtL 13. 
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centiifies ibat preceded him, all this political interest and activity 
arose from something deeper than an arm-chair interest in the 
afBdts of therr day. They were not merely men who sized up the 
siniation better than others, in die sense that they better estimated 
the relative strength of Assyria and Egypt, or Babylonia and 
Egypt, and that they had a truer idea than others of the reliability 
of Egypt. It was not because they bdieved in die irresistAle power 
of Assyria and of Babylon that they counselled men as th^ did. 
Let it be remembered that when all seemed lost Isaiah counselled 
calm resistance to Assyria and the defiant closing of the gatee of 
Jerusalem against the armies of Sennacherib.^ Moreover die pro¬ 
phet who could speak of Yaliweh summoning Assyria to do His 
work and then casting her aside afterwards dearly had no belief 
in cbe irresistible might of Assyria. All the prophets were sure tiiat 
God was in final control of human af^iis. They did not suppose 
that all human history reflected His will, and they certainly did 
not release men and nations from the respormbility for their own 
acts. Yet they were sure that when God chose to protect His people 
all human forces were powerless against Him. If, then, they were 
sure that He would not restrain Assyria and Babylon from bring- 
devastation and luin upon Israel it was not because He could 
not, or because of the vast material forces of tiiese powers. 
Their political counsels were therefore based on rehgious prin¬ 
ciples, and those reUgious principles at bottom had nothing 
whatever to do with Assyria and Babylon, but only with Israel 
and her relation to God.” They were sure that Israel was not 
walking in the way of obedience to God*s will, and was not, 
therefore, sensitive to His guidance. In the intecnal life of 
the nation they saw moral and social disorders which they per¬ 
ceived to spring from religious disloyalty. All these disorders were 
to them symptoms of disease In the life of the people, but the 
disease itself lay deeper, in the very spirit of the nation. From that 

’ 2 Kings xix. 3a Cf. lu. xxx. 2S. 

* Cf R. B. Y. Seen, TV ReJei^anet of the Propheit, 1944, p. 17a: ‘The »odal 
evils which the prophets dcoovoced were not poHdeal asd eeoaomic tnerely; they 
were at the same tuoe reh^’pus evils.' 
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spirit the extern^ policies no loss chan internal lile of the 
nadon arose* and die nadon chat was not sensitive to the guidance 
of God in its internal li^e could not be sensitive to chat guidance 
in its external life- And without that guidance the prophets were 
certain chat it could only stumble forward to disaster. They were 
not men who wanted die troubles they prophesied—and that 
was why it was quite wrong to regardjerecniah as pro-Babylonian. 
They camesdy wanted their people to return to the way of wisdom 
and CO bring their spirit and their life into accord with the will of 
God. They were sure chat if they did this, God could deliver them 
&om their present and future perils and could give them guidance 
in all their policies. 

I have said that there were popular prophets whose patriotism 
was more narrowly based. There is every indication tliac Nahum 
was one of these.* At the dme of the fall of Nineveh he fictcely 
hailed the destnicdon of the proud and oppressive power of 
Assyria, and in brilliant poetry expressed the ^ce with which the 
end of her empire was watched in Judah and the west. That was 
but natural, indeed, and there is no reason to suppose chat Isaiah 
would not have shared chat glee, had he lived to witness chat day. 
He would have rejoiced to see all the vaunted might of Assyria 
swept away, and the vessel of God^s anger now cast away as a pot¬ 
sherd. But whereas Isaiah had given wise counsel to men, the only 
word o£Nahum*s that has been preserved for us is one of exulta¬ 
tion at the overthrow of the cruel oppressor. Still more directly 
does this contrast with the message ofhis contemporaryjeremiah.* 
Though he too lived at the time of die £i]l of Nineveh, no paean 
of rgoidng which he uttered has been preserved for us, but 
only warnings. For he rightly perceived that Judah would derive 
no benefit from dae overchxow of Nineveh, but that her con¬ 
queror would take over the cask of disciplining Israel as God's 

^ C£ T. H. Re^ason, Prophecy and the Prophett M Andaru Israe), 1923, p. 1 14: 
'Nahum U a Mpre$eat«tivc of Uut purely paoiiocie type of prophecy which hu 
left liiUe CTKC elsewhere lo our Old Tescunear.’ 

* Cf. J. M P. Smich, TTre Prophea and thair Times, and ed., pp, i$2 C: 'Nothing 
could be Btore striding than the coocrut between Nahuia Jeremiah in th^ 
acdcudes toward the ftU of Niftereb.' 
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inscnunent Tiie evtixt proved chat he was a more penctracing 
statesman. For ere long Jerusalem suffered at the hmd of Ne¬ 
buchadrezzar as she had never suffered ac the hand of the Assyrian. 

When it came to the turn of Babylon to fall, the unknown 
author of Isaiah xiii* hailed that £ilJ wii a relish chat is reminiscent 
of Nahum's ac che tune of the fall of Nineveh. His contemporary 
Deutcro-Isaiah also shared diat relish,* bur like Isaiah and Jere¬ 
miah he delivered a much fuller message than this. He watched the 
rise of Cyrus and stirred the hopes of his people chat the Penian 
prince would overthrow the Babyloniau empire and restore che 
Jews to their own land.* Buc this was the basis of a powerful call 
to them to utter loyalty to God and to che realization that if He 
had chosen them to be His people it was that through them He 
might claim all men for Himself* The divine election and die 
divine redemption laid an obhgarion on her which could only be 
discharged in her mission to the world. The political interest of 
Deucero-Isaiah was quite different from that of the pte-cxilic 
prophets, because he Uved in a different age. Since the prophet 
spoke primarily to his own generation it was inevitable chat the 
message was determined in part hy the conditions of his age, even 
though there was also a timeless element in it. E>eutero-Isaiah 
spoke not of Judgement on his people, but of deHverance for them. 
Hence he did not derive his message from a diagnosis of che 
spiritual condition of his people, as reflected in che moral and 
social conditions that prevailed amongst them. He could speak in 
terms of rebuke, indeed, and lament^ that they were blind and 
deaf to che significance of che great hour which was upon tiiem,* 
and chat they did not greet the deliverance with a mood chat 
matched the greatness of the hour. But his word was one of 
salvation and deliverance rather dun of judgement. Nevertheless, 
he pressed upon them die cotollary of the dehverance in the 

* S. J. Kissaac, Tkt Beak ^Iscieh, i, 1941, p. 155. th.nh [», mi i-xiv. a 
was onpnally an oracle spokea by Isaiah agurut Assyria, which was Uter modiAed 
asd made co refer co Babyloo. Most scholars, however, believe ihae U,w>s wrirtea 
ID the sixth cenrory ac., at some dme before the of Babylon. 

* Cf, Isa, tivii. • Cf. Isa. adiv. aS, idv. i S. 

* C£ Isa, xlii. d f. iB£ 
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loyalty it demanded of them. The lalvation from the cxccmal 
Oppressor was to him a new divine initiative in grace, which 
must have consequences in the whole life of the people if it was 
not to &il in its purpose. To him no less than to the prc-exilic 
prophets the life of die people was one, and the external rebdons 
and the internal life must be closely bound togcdier. To them the 
symptom of the lack ofhealth of the people was to be seen in the 
inner conditions of society; to him the evidence of health must 
be found in the loyalty by which ic would be expressed—a loyalty 
which muse show itself not alone in social condidons within, but 
in the acceptance of her mission without. 

All of dus and a great deal more tliat might be added will 
demonstrate the interest of the greater prophets, as well as of their 
predecessors, in the political condidons of their dmes. They did 
not hold office in the state, but they continually intervened in the 
affairs of the state. Sometimes they were consulted by kings, as 
Isaiah was by Hezeklah^ and Jeremiah by Zedekiah,* and some¬ 
times they approached kings, as Isaiah approached Ahaz.* In 
either case, whm they stood before kings they did not hesitate to 
give fnnk advice, and while there were always prophets to offer 
palatable advice, the greater prophets were completely indepen¬ 
dent and courageous, and more often than not oSered unwel¬ 
come advice. But diey did not limit their activity to king or 
court- They spoke in shrines, as Amos did at Bethel* or Jeremiah 
in Jerusalem,* where their word would be heard by die common 
people, and without fear or favour they warned the people no 
less than their rulers. For Israel was always an essentially dem^ 
cratic people. While it knew nothing of the modem forms of 
democratic government, and its demoaacy was quite differently 
organized from that of ancient Greece or Rome, it was neverthe¬ 
less demoaatic. For democracy is to be seen more in the spirit 
dian in the forms. The modem world has seen tyrannies function- 

*C£lu.nxvii.iff. * Cf.Jer- xxxtu. 17 ff, xsccviii. 14C 

• Cf. 1 ». viL 3 IT. * Cf. Amos viL 10 ff 

* Cf. Jer. vii. zE. uevi. 2 ff. Cf Use Jer. scevi 6 S., where Baruch is sent to 
read the roQ of Jereraiih’s prophecies in she Tenple. 
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ing through the machinery o (popular electioD, in which a single 
party is allowed to have candidates, and die people vote 1^ 
sheep. Without popular elccdom and parliamentary government 
Israel knew mote of die spirit of democracy. There was normally 
—save in periods such as Ahab’s reign and Maaasseh s reign— 
freedom to discuss the ai^n of the state, and to iii£ueiice pubHc 
opinion by open advocacy, and not alone by underground 
methods, In all states except die ruthless police state, governments 
are influenced by public opinion, which may develop in a variety 
of ways, hi no state is openly revolutionary aedviry tolerated, and 
it was but natural, therefore, that when prophets insdgaced revolu¬ 
tion they did it secredy. But if one of the hall-marb of true demo¬ 
cracy is freedom to discuss the policies of the state and to seek to 
mould public opinion, then the prophets of Israel are the evidence 
that by and la^ Israel had that mark. It is true that Jeremiah was 
imprisoned and suflered grievously,* but it must be remembered 
that this was in time of war, and that he appeared to friend and 
foe to be pro-Babylonian, and chat the most democratic of modem 
states would give shore shrift in war time to one who preached 
desertion to the enemy as Jeremiah did.* It is also true Aac there 
were periods when hberty was limited, and many prophets may 
have suffered for their boldness.* Of two only do we l»ve direct 
record chat they were put to death,* and one of them was killed 
by tlie hard and headstrong Jehoiakim, who feared neither God 
nor man, and who defiantly burned the roll of Jeremiah's pro¬ 
phecies despite the appeal of his courtiers.* Yet even though there 
were times when kings sought to silence criticism, ^ bold 
willingness of the prophets to brave their displeasure carried die 
claim that in Israel tiiere were rights which were not granted by 
king or state, but which rested on the will of God. 

In many respects the Sages of China stand in marked contrast 
to the prophets of LraeL They did not harangue the people in 
temple and mart, but wherever they could find hearen, whether 

* Cf. j€c- aasevii. 15,20, ucmii. 6. • Cf. J«r. kq. 9. 

* Cf. s Kin^i xviii. 4. xix. 10,2 Kings soa. 16. 

* Cf. Jcr. xKvi, 33,2 Chzon. oiv, 20 f • Cf Jet. xxxvL 2) ff. 
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imongst chcir disciples or amongst otliers, they were ready to 
speak on the policies of states- They were profoundly interested 
in the principles of sound govemmenc, not as an academic exer¬ 
cise, but in the concrete setting of the aSirs of thdr own dmc. 

Unlike the prophets of Israel, Confudus aspired to office in the 
state. He is said to have claimed that if any prince employed him, 
within twelve months he could effect notable reforms and within 
three years he could perfect the government.' For a timo he was 
employed as a minister,* and lie is said to have carried through 
such reforms that neighbouring princes were alarmed and sought 
to counter his influence.* When they sent eighty beautiful singing 
girls to beguile the prince, and the Sage was left fbt three days 
without audience, he renounced his office,* chough lie widxdrew 
&om the court with manifest reluctance, hoping against hope chat 
he might be recalled.* For though Confucius lorded for office, 
he was not prepared to accept it on conditions which impaired 
his dignity or curtailed his power. This story is told by Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien,* and there is a brief reference to it in the Analects, where 
it is said chat the people of Ch*i sent a present of singing girls, as 
the result of which no court was held for three days, in conse¬ 
quence of which Confucius cook his departure.' But Professor 
Dubs rgects die whole scoty as a fabrication or midrash, and 
atetibufes the Sage s loss of office to a great diplomatic victory 
which he achieved, and which caused such irritation to the prince 

MMlnrfXm, X. 

' A. WaJey, Tht AnaUcU ^ ConfiKiui, p. 14, uys: Tbere is net the sUghtess 
bdieaden th&t hs trez obtained sudi a position’ Qdiet sdiotars find no reason to 
doubt the enditioD. So Forks, Cesth'thuJerali/KAinesixfttn Phil«!ophle, pp. los f. 

* C£ Legge, The Chintx CUssi'a. 1, and ed, pp. ?z if. For an aecoonr of die 
pbenomefial te&mu which Confucius is said ro have eiCseted In the offiee of 
magistrate of Choi^^ c£ CAis YU I, la, Sect i. $ i {R. P. Xrainers, K'ung TVs 
Chia YD, ipso, pp. aoi f.), and Ssfi-ma Ch'kn, Skih Chi xl7ii (E. Chiyannes, Im 
M fmeires historiftes dr TYien. v. 390J, p. 327, or R. Wilhelm, Canfuaus and 
Cmfueioftim, ETr. by O. H, and A. P. Danton. ipji. p. 23). 

* Cf. Legge, tot at, p, 75. 

' C£ Leggc, i^d., p, Td. A r e f e rence to the reluctance with which Coafudoi 
withdrew may perhaps stand in Menritu V Part 2, i. 4. 

* SUh Cfii ;dvii (C^Tunes, op, di., v, pp. 32??'., or Wilhelm. 0p.cir,,pp. 23 C). 

' jlMteOrXVnr, iv. 
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iie served that Confucius feared his life fcigliC be in danger> and he 
accordingly took advantage of a minor slight and Irft without 
resigning.* Wliaiever the cause he renounced his ofSce and took 
his departure &om the state of Lu. 

When he was asked whether it was right to hoard a jewel or to 
sell it, he replied chat he would sell it, provided he secuced a 
proper price.* In the mind of both quesnoaer and Sage it was 
clear that the point of the question was the suggestion that Con¬ 
fucius ought CO take office in the pubUc interest,* But he was as 
uncompromisii^ as any of the Hebrew prophets where lus 
fundamental principles were concerned, and to be in office when 
his advice was not followed and he was nor supported by the con¬ 
duct of the prince was intolerable to him. He was not even pre¬ 
pared to accept a gift &om one who had sought his advice but had 
not followed it.* All this was not bom simply of the stiff pro¬ 
priety which always marked Confucius, but was eficctive loyalty 
to his own principles, He was no mere hireling, but one who 
sought to rectify the government, and one of his most cherished 
ideas was chat recti£caaon began at die top. He had an exaggerated 
idea of the power of example,* but he was probably r^c in sup¬ 
posing that when he was neglected by the prince who employed 
him his own Iniluence would be din^nished. In cruch Confudus 
was a statesman as much, or as Httle, as the prophets of Israel 
He was essentially a prophet, and the place for the prophet is not 
in office, but rather as the mentor of the state. The successful 
statesman has need of integrity of character and stro^th of pur¬ 
pose, but he must be more ready to compromise than the pro¬ 
phet by his very nature can.* 

Whenever Confudus had acce&s to princes he spoke with a 

' Cf. J^.O.S., Ixvj, 1946, pp. 273 

^AnalcaftX, xii. 

' Cf. Lego's note in The Chineu Cleaia, i, and ed., p. aas. 

* C£ Leg^. ep. eil.. i, p. 68. In this respect Mendus was less pardcuUc; e£. 
Mencius III Put 2, tv. On this cf. L«gge, 7 ^ Chirme CUssks, ii, anded., pp. S3 C 

* On diis see below, pp. 67 £ 

* £. D. £dw«ds {Cpnfmus, ip 40 , p. 40) says: 'Unsuccessful bothio public and 
in private life, be was keenly coesdous of his ^iluxe hut uovnlEog to admit it.' 
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frankness equal co that of the Hebrew prophets. Though he haA 
little of their luggedness, but was always the polishcii gentleman, 
there was as much force in his tapier thrusts as there was in the 
bludgeon blows of the prophets of Israel. When the duke of 
Ch‘i, who was overshadowed by his ministers and who was 
planning to set his eldest son aside from succeeding him, asked 
Confucius about government, die Sage replied: *Lcc the prince 
be prince and die minister be minister; let the father be father and 
die son be son.’^ More blunt was liis reply to anodicr who asked 
how to get rid of thieves within his state: 'If you, Sir, were not 
covetous men would not steal, even though you paid them to do 
it.** When asked about military tacdcs, he replied tardy that he 
understood all about sacrifrdal vessels, but not about military 
afiaiis, and to add point to his rebuke he took his departure the 
next day.* When a powerful officer of state asked the Sage the 
meaning of the saying ‘It is better to pay court to the stove than 
to the south-west comer'—which may be paraphrased Tt is better 

’ Analeas XJI, u. Cf. ebe now Is Lc^c, ap. nV., i, p. n., and iii W. £. 
SooUiiH, The Artaieefs ^Cotifi/dus. 1910, pp. $fio, 562 . Chavannes (op. al.. v, pp. 
30s fn>) ejects to tbe view tlut th«re wu any veiled thrust in this reply, on the 
grousd that tbo Duke approved of tbe answer ba received and that the inmprct»* 
tiOQ does not tally with die dironology of tbe life of Confucius, as presented by 
SsQ-ma CbSen. Tbe ehronologiea] didloulcy seems tbe more serious, but other 
scholars accept the tradition. While some doubt must attach to ic. it certainly 
gives a much greater significance co tbe Sage’s reply than the vapid remark it 
otherwise becomes. Cf. also Aitalefis XUI, iii, where tbe apparendy Innocent 
observation of Confucius that the first thing to do in government is to rectify 
names carried an implication that the unfilial prince cf Wei who had usurped his 
father's throne, ought to yield the duooe to bb father and so to behave as a son. 
Cf. Legge’s note, The Ch'itue Clusiu, i. and ed., pp. 263 f., and X, (^os, The 
Saying! of Confueius, 1949 ed., p. 43 n. E. D. Edwards observes that 'Confucius’s 
sayings were almost always coloured by the nature of tbe situatioo with which 
they were concerned, or of the person to whom (bey were addressed. If asked about 
admifiisntioD, for instance, his reply was invariably directed to the weaknesses 
of tbe particular govenuDcnt which he knew to be in the mind of bis questione r . 
It was this habit of going strait to the p^t that made him unpopubr with the 
officuls and rolers of die statea he vmled’ (Cofi/voW, 1940, pp. 46 f.). 

^Aneleat XIl, zviu. Waley finds here the suggestion't^ dse ruler's moral 
force operates directly on the people, as a magic, uoc merely as an example' (op. 
dt ., p . 16711,). 

•Awl«WXV,i.l. 
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to be on g^d terms with the cook than with the gods’—Con- 
fticlus repudiated the implied suggestion diat It would pay him 
to be on good terms widi his questioner in. die noble words 'He 
who offends against Heaven has aonc to whom he can pray.’* 
When two of his own disdplcs had taken service with one who 
was plannii^ to usmp power, the wouId*be usurper asked Con¬ 
fucius if they would make great ministers. He replied that they 
were not more than ordinary. When further asked if their loyalty 
could be depended on, he replied that they would not be loyal to 
a parricide or a regicide, thus skilfully and indirectly, but none the 
less pointedly, ei^rcssii^ his own reproof.* 

Confucius did not sdr up revolution, as some of the earlier 
Hebrew prophets did, but he recognized that in certain circum¬ 
stances revolution was jusa£able- In the Shu Ching it is recognized 
diat in some situations to take up arms against a ruler who has for¬ 
feited die throne by his conduct is not rebelEoa.* Confucius 
praised Wu Wang, the founder of the Chou dynasty, who 
executed his predecessor,* and later Mendus offered his justi£- 
caticn of this act.* To Confudus, while government was of the 
people and not by die people, it was essentially for the people. 
When it was as it should be it would be accepted by the people 
widiout discussion, but when it was not as it should be discon¬ 
tents were inevitable. It was then the duty of ministers to remon¬ 
strate with the ruler,* and if unheeded to retire,’ and revolution 

‘ AfiakcU m. xiu. Cf. the notes to Legge, op, dt, i, ind ed., p. is9, and Soochill, 
Of. (It., pp. 19? (. Waley renden the cooduding cevenee: ‘He who hu put hitn- 
self ia dv wTOig with Hesvea has qo means of expiation left.* 

* Analects XI. niu. 

* Cf. f Au Ching (V Book 3, a. j f. L. S. Hsh, The Pclirical Phslosophy Co»- 
fudus, ipja, p. 1S4, says; The CUsska repeatedly declare that to take up arms 
agaiosc a rytannical rule is not a rebellion but a deed carrying outebe will of God.’ 

* AstaUcts Vni, «t, XDC, tedi. 

* Mencius I Part a, vilL 

*Cf. AnaUitsXlV, ndii, aodli Ch/a:.TraruboomoftheU CUmay be 
found in Sacred Books 0/ the Basf, xxvii and xxnu, itis {by J< kegge), in S. 
Couvieur, £i JG, a vols., 1913 (aad ed.). 1899 (with Chinese text and Latin and 
French ncalations), and la R. Wilhelm, JJ Oi, das Budt der Sine dts ilreren und 
Qr^ewt Dei, 1930 {German trazulatiOA only). 

’ Cf. ArteUeis XI, »dlj. y Fcr diis cf. also MendsiS U Part 2, v. j. 
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was not to be undertaken save as a last resort^ Keference has been 
made to usurpers and would-be usurpers whom Confudus con¬ 
demned. But in these cases the conditions which could alone 
justify it were missing. Revolution chat was bom of personal 
ambition was no more acceptable to Confucius than to the 
Hebrew prophets. The mandate of Heaven was upon Wu,* just 
as the prophets declared that the mandate of God was upon those 
whom they stirred to acts of rebellion. It may be added that the 
Hebrew prophets were often quickly disillusioned about the 
rebels they encouraged, and the mandate was witlidrawn.* 

The dmes in which Confucius lived were very different &om 
those of the Israelite prophets. In his time the central government 
of China had lost most of its authority, and the barons were more 
powerful than thdx lord. They continually warred amongst them¬ 
selves and the people suflered inevitably.* There was no external 
pressure here as in Israel, but an inner decay, which Confudus 
traced to a decay of the spirit. It is just here that he can be com¬ 
pared with the Hebrew prophets. His fundamental aim was to 
rectify men rather than polides, for he like them realized that the 
life of men and of states Hows from the spirit, and that when that 
spirit is right the community will be healthy, contented and 
strong. 

In this he was followed by Mendus, who had frequent access to 
rulers and govemon, and whose interest in the principles of good 
government was often eiq^ressed with a boldness that well com- 


> C£ L S. HiU, op. til., p. I S3: *1116 deuiy surest tfur a revolucion 

by force should place only as a last rewre to improve political eandidoas and 
after all peaceful means have been tried our. The pace&l methods of making 
improvenents consist of vanous forms of remoostrstions with the ruler.* 

* Cf. Zharine oJikeMten wiiL j. Traiuladoas oftheDorMxe^flie Mrcn raay be 
found in Legge, The Clause CfosWcr, i, 2nd ed., 1S93: $. Couvreur, Les Qv44re 
SJvftt, 1910; M. G. Pauchier. Doarine it Cor^dus', L. A. Xyall and King Chion* 
Kiio, The Chtuig Ytag, 2927; £. £. Hughes, The Greet tiaming and ike 

Aetien, 194a. ^fbere passages are died in (he text, the rendering of Legge will 
nonully be employed. 

* Cf. I Sam. xa. 14, w. 23 (Saul), z Kings xv. ? £ (Jeroboam), a Kings x. 30 
(Jehu). 

* Cf. Soodull, TAr A/ukc/s of Corfudus, p. 21; L S. Ksii, cp. oV., pp. 24 f. 
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pares with that of the Hebrew prophets.^ Twice Mencius accepted 
office in the state of Ch'i,* but he fitted into such a position no 
more easily than Confijcius. His independence of ruler he 
served brought an element of constraint into their relations, and 
as Lc^ observes, ‘where the two parties were so suspicious of 
eacli o^r, we ncxd not wonder that they separated before loi^\* 
Bodx Confucius and Mencius were persuaded that die govern¬ 
ment existed for tlxc welforc of the people, and that its oiJy 
stability rested on tliat wclfiirc, It Is unnecessary to multiply ex¬ 
amples of this teaching. B. R. Hughes observes that politics was 
the master passion of Mencius,* and it is impossible to read the 
book that bears his name without finding examples of this interest, 
and without finding again and again the enundadon of his 
fundamental principle that the only successful government is good 
government, which studies the well-being of the people. When 
the state of Ch‘i had attacked and conquered the state of Yen, and 
neighbouring states were forming an alliance to attack the victor, 
Mencius casdgated the king of CK'i by saying that if he had been 
content to deliver Yen fiom the misgovemment it had suffered 
and CO consult the interests of the people, all would have been 
well; but he had given them oppressive and tyrannous govern¬ 
ment, so that he had merely succeeded in arousing the jealousy of 
his neighbours without adding to his own strength.* On another 
occasion, when speaking to the same ruler, Mencius bluntly 
declared that his efforts to increase his own power were as foolish 
as it would be to climb a tree to seek fish.' If only he would 

* L<gge ob:«rve»: 'Never did Cbrutian priest lift up bit mimd fKot, or show 
his shaven Crown, or wear his Geneva gown, oiore loftily ui count uid palacci 

Mendus, che Teacher, demeaned himself’ (The Chirtae dutia. ii. sod ed., 
p. sa). Ct R. WUhelm, who speaks of ‘the great pasaon and Che great courage 
witit which Mencius entered the lists for the true and the good in the Coniiidan 
seme* {Conjutius and Cwfuovrism, fi.TV., p, 141}. 

* Cf. le^e, ep, eit„ pp. n S. Refetences to Menciiu’s giving up office stand in 
Menelus JI Parr a, x. i and VI Part 2, vi, i. 

• Cf. Legge, op, eft., p. a?. 

* Chinta Philosophy In Oessfotl rimes, p. pd. 

• Menelus I Part a, xi. 

• Mencius I Part i, vii. 1$, 
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msdtute & benevolent government and seek the happiness o£ his 
people* their loyalty and affection would be so assured that he 
woiid be really great and strong. To one of the governors of this 
same state of Ck*i Mencius declared that his indifi^ence to the 
sudciings of the people entrusted to his care in dmc of fanrine and 
misfortune was as aiminal as that of a soldier who ^Icd in his 
duty in the battle, and on finding that his words struck home to 
the conscience of die govcmoc, Mencius reported the conver¬ 
sation to the kti^ of the state and touched his conscience coo.* Yet 
again, in conversation with the king of Ch% Mendus turned his 
selfish love of pleasure into a rebuke, and assured him diat if he 
would study the happiness of his people as well as of himself, he 
would find in their devotion a source of irresistible strength.* 

While this attaches greater weight to the conduct of the ruler 
than the Hebrew prophets woidd probably Have attached, there 
is something of the same recognition that the life of the nation 
dowed fiom a single spring and that if the spring were purified die 
life would be rectified. They would have differed as to the loca¬ 
tion and the nature of the spring, since they did not attach the 
exaggerated importance to the induence of example which Con¬ 
fucius and his followers did. But they would have commended die 
candour of the rebuke to princes which had sometliing of the 
savour of thdr own rebuke of both kings and the oppressive 
classes of society, while the benevolence desiderated by the Con- 
fiicians had not a iitde in common widi the Jefcdfc* of the Hebrews, 

As to the legitimacy of revolution, it is recorded that Mendus 
once observed to the king of Ch*i ‘If the prince have great feults, 
they (i.e. die ministers) ought to remonstrate with him, and if he 
do not listen to them aficr they have done so again and again, 
they ought to dethrone him.’* It is Iitde wonder that we read that 

^ Meneius U Pfttt a, iv. * Mtnelus 1 Pvt a, i. 8. 

* This Hebrew word bu been caueh discussed, and ir defies rraiuUtion bj any 
one word in Engliab. C£ tbe oionognphs by N. dueck. Das Wan ^tstd im 
aUustamoitlifketi Spraef^SrauAe. 1917, and F. AscEino, Miserisafiie «t Veriuu, 
X949. N. H. Snaith (The Disibioiae Ideas of At Old Tistajiteru, 1944, pp. 94 £) 

it aaenans laae. See further below, p. $6 

* Mendus V Parra, ix. x, 
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the king changed countenance. Mendus unmoved added: ‘Let 
not your Majesty be offeided- You asked me, and I dare not 
answer but according to cputh/ 

In the Doctrine of the Mean, which is accributed to the grandson 
of Confudus and the teacher of Mendus, but which is hdd to be 
in part a later expansion,* we find the self-cultivation of the ruler 
made tlic basis of good government* This selfcultivarion ex- 
pfCKCS itself in ever widening drclcs of benevolence until it 
reaches all the people. In the Gnat Learning selfculrivation is 
traced to the search for knowledge, leading to sincerity and the 
pure heart, and then to tlic rectification of the self which should 
express itself in die widening circles.* But here we find a doctrin¬ 
aire treatment that lias little of the prophetic quality of Confudus 
or Mencius. 

In a later age Lord Shang held very different views, and 
taught chat the business of the government was to govern, and 
that ruthless control was the basis of the only real stability.* For 
a time this was tried, but with results which were not encour¬ 
aging, and I do not include Lord Shang amongst the prophetic 
figures of China. Confudus and Mendus are worthy to be placed 
alor^idc the prophets of the Old Testament, however. Theit 
mediod and the form of their teaching stand in contrast to those 
of the Hebrews, but in spirit and in substance there is a greater 
affinity. They were not concerned to deal piecemeal with this 
ill or that, but wished to go down to the root They recognized 
that political wisdom has a source which is deeper than politics, 
and with fearless courage they proclaimed their principles. 


* Cf. B. R. Ku^cs. Thi Greisf luaming and ihe 1942, pp. £ 

* X>ottf\ne of tAe Meojt >ai. t$. 

* Cfeoi Loonn'n^, Text 4 C Tnnsbtioiu of die Croat Loor/iing nay be found in 
Legge. TV Chinese Cfassies, i, and ed.. Couvnur, Les QuUreUmj, 1910; 
M. G, Pauthier, Doctrine de Conjitcius: £. R. Hughes, TV Greet Leam/fg and the 
Mean’in-AAiion. Where passa^ an quoted Legge’s traosladon will be ued. 

^Cf.J.J. L. Duyvendak. The Book (f Lard Shar^. 1928. pp. l6i £ Oa Shang 
Yang c£ A. Focke. QesehkhU det alien ^inesischin Phiiosofhie, pp, £, L. 
Wieger, Histcire 4 es Croyances rehffeusa, pp. as? £.. and Dufvea^h of. tit., pp. 
4lff.,esp.pp. 75 C 
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Muck closer to the Hebrew prophets stood Mo-Cru.’ He, too, 
like Confucius and Mencius, is said to have held office for a short 
nine in the s tatc of Sung. The authority for this is a brief statement 
given by Ssu-nu Ch'icnin tlie Chi.* This tradition is accepted 
by Fung Yu-lan,® but is disputed by some modem scholars.* If 
Mo-tzu did indeed hold office, his brief tenure seems to have 
ended in his being impdsonod by the master he served.® As always, 
the quahdes which most become the prophet arc other than those 
of the administrator, and the prophet in office is as uneasy as David 
in die armour of Saul.® In Mo-tzu*s time the Emperor had but 
nominal authority and the various states were engaged in aggres¬ 
sive wars against one another, as they continued to be in the dme 
of Mencius. The suffi»mgs of the common people were intense, 
while luxury flaunted itself amongst the great, very much as in 
the times of some of the Old Testament prophets. Mentzu him¬ 
self lived in simple conditions that were as austere as those of the 
prophet Elijah.’ 

‘ R. tUnenuhat Utfraiur, 1926, p. 56) Iik«nf go S3voj»> 

roll. 

* SbiA Chi, cnH of Ixuv. Tb« mnslaCiOQ of Cbavanna does not kdude 

tbu book. ' History of Chinese Philosophy, i, X9}7, p. 78. 

* Cf. WilEuusoo. Mo T!, 1927, p. i- 

'Cf. Mn, Molse she Negltoed Rivol of Catfueius, 1934, pp. 37, 4s; Fork«, 
Ml TV. p. 30. • X $un. xvii. 30 fL 

* WjUiamson, op. tit,, p. 3, nyi du( 'he lived ui t small house built of rou^b 
unwoiked bnb^ ^tb »thatch roof. He used aone but eertheaware ucensik 
and partook of the coarsest food. His dothisgv/as of (he suuplesT, ofskinorgrau 
according to the seasoa.' The sutbority for this seatement is stated to be Sifr-ca 
Cb'ienic thePre^ee to the Shih Chi. this u probably meant Book oooc of the 
Shih Chi, which is sometunee referred to as (be Postface. I have been unable 
to find this reference, or Co find mention of It in any other author. A escQOn 
of Book cnx of the Shih Chi was written by SsA-ma T'aa, the &iher of SsC-ou 
Ch'iea (cf. Duyvendak, 77 ie Book of Lord Shong, p. $7, on die auchoedup and 
coorents of this seccion), and in this section is a leaceencoc about Yao and $hun 
aitribured go M^gzI by SsC-na T'an which is curiously like Williamson's state¬ 
ment about MoGsQ himself The passage is dted by Porke (Ml Ti, pp. di C) 
and by Chavannes (I<s Mhmrts histories, i, 189$, p. »v). and it has some 
points of contact widi what Mo-tnh ays in MooiS sod (Md. p. Idd; Foike, p. 
29d; Tomkittsoa, pp. 74 f). There can be link doubt chat one who was so pas- 
sionacety sin cer e as MocC and who urged others (o live by such austere sandaxds 
hinuelf shared them. 
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His concern with the wars of his tinae was as intimate as that of 
any of the Old T estament prophets, though the situation which he 
fiiced was very different from theirs. They belor^d to a sraaD 
state which was constantly becoming embroiled in the contests 
of its more powerful neighbours, and dicir message was addressed 
to their own people, though sometimes directed against those 
neighbours. The message of Mo-tau was directed against the 
aggresson in the confficts of his dme and it was addressed with 
fearless courage to those a^rcssors. 

Sometimes he denounced in general terms the aggression of 
the stror^, and with prophetic fervour declared Aac while a 
pe^ thief was punished as a criminal the leader who annexed a 
city was treated as a hero.^ Or again he protested that if the mur¬ 
derer of one man forfeited his life, die murderer of a hundred 
men forfeited it a hundredfold, and he who attacked a stare yet 
more. To appbud diis greatest eriminal while punishing die 
lesser criminal was as illogical as it would be to calla little black¬ 
ness black but a lot white.* That diis was not just the calm and 
detached reflection of the philosopher was shown by the life of 
Mo-tzu. Even his cridcs paid tribute to his passionate and selfiess 
camesmess, To Mencius the teaching of Mo-tzu was one of the 
greatest perils of the dme,* yet he could say of him Tf by rubbing 
smooth his whole body from the crown to the heel he could have 
benefrted the kingdom, he would have done it.'* A modem 
Chinese scholar goes even farther and says 'If men had nailed him 
to a cross, he would certainly not have r^retced it, but would 
have endured it with a smile.’* It was not alone in the dicle of his 
disciples that he ventured to teach his principles. When the state 
of CKV was planning an attack on the state of Sung, Mo-tzu 
travelled on foot for ten days and ten nights, tearing his clothes 
up on the way to bandage his blistered feet, in order to try to 

‘ )(lix (M«i, p. 246; Potke, p. $82; Tomkifison, p. 146). 

* Mo-tzOxn (Md, pp. 99 f: Forke, pp. 267 £; Tomkinson, pp. 4 o/.). 

* Mendus m Part 2, ix. 9 f. 

* A^nciWVn Part r, xxvi. 2. 

»So Liac^ Ch'i Ch'ao, quoted by 5 . Holtb, MrnoW; a Srif/ OuiUm of Ms Lift 
end Ideas, 1935, p. 3. 
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seop tiic attack.* Nor did he trust to pleading alone, but applied 
his genius to devising defensive plans. 

Here he parts company with the Old Testament prophets, who 
sometimes offered advice and sometimes insdgaced policies and 
rebellions by seaet action, but who never themselves undertook 
responsible control of military actions. When the ruler of Sung 
was indifferent to the moral appeal of Mo-tzu, since he believed 
chat a new eugine of offence promised him certain victory, Mo- 
tzu demonstrated to the inventor that he could counter it success¬ 
fully, and when tlw inventor cherished the ugly tliought of elimi- 
naring Mo-czfl, wlio lay in his power, the Sage calmly announced 
^t no advantage could be thus gained, since his dlsdplcs, pnmed 
for thdr task, were already in the threatened state to aid in its 
defence.* It is impossible to withhold admiration from one who 
so readily sacrificed and risked his life in tltc service of others, 
and whose intrusion into politics was so completely disinterested.* 

On another occasion, when he sought to dissuade an aggressor 
from his attack, he found an appeal to moral justification brought 
against him. The prince observed that in the ^reatened state the 
ruler had been assassinated for three generations, and that the 
disapproval of Heaven had been shown by a three years' frminc, 
so that he was merely aedng as the instrument of Heaven in 
punishing them.* Here we are reminded of Isaiah's declaration 
that the Assyrian was the rod of Yahweh’s anger to punish Israel 
for her defection from Him.* Was not the prince of ChSi^ but 
making for himself the claim that Isaiah made for the Assyrian^ 
It is improbable that Isaiah would have tolerated such a claim by 

’ LA SAiA Ch'm Ch'iu XXI. v (cf. JL WiUidcn. FruhUng und Herbsi 4 et Im Bh 
W e. 1^8, pp. 982 £). For ui account cfLo Pi^wci, for‘whom this work was pre¬ 
pared in ^ diird century 8.C., cf. D. fiodde, Statesnim, Pairio! and Gemrat in 
Afifient Chhu, 1940, pp. 2 (f. 

* Mty^gu 1 (Mn. pp. 258 f.; Forke, pp. $97 £; Tomkinson, pp. 254 £). 

* CC coo the ra*buce to Mo«r 3 which stands in nnii, 2. Here he is 

described as 'oae of the best men in the world, which you may search without 
6adiag Us equal’ (Luge’s mnslahoo). This is probably one of the spuiioxis 
chapten of Che book R A. Giles, Chuang Tzi. p. 434). 

* L. Tomkinson, TfvS«iaI Tiathingec/Meh Tse. p. 145, understands die passage 

to scace that Che rulers had been auassiiuced by their sons. * Isa. x. $ f. 
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the king of Assyria, and cercainly Mo-rzu would not tolerate it 
from die prince of Cheng. Tliough to his own people Isaiah 
could speak of the Assyrian as the rod of Yahweh's anger, he had 
nothing but condemnadon for the Assyrian. He was merely givir^ 
vent to the cruel and selfish purpose of his own heart, and was in 
no sense seeking to serve God, and for his cruel purpose he would 
be visited with vengeance.* So, coo, the prince of Cheng was 
merely giving vent to the aggressive purpose of his own heart, 
and trying to dress it up in high-sounding terms. ‘Suppose*, 
replied Mo-tzu, ‘there were a man whose son was bad tempered 
and good for notiung, so that liis £icher thrashed him. If his 
neighbour’s father took up a cudgel and struck him, and said “I 
am only striking him in accordance with his father’s will”, would 
not dxis be very foolish?’* Here, we may note in passing, we have 
somcthii^ of the same kind of parabolic appeal to the reason 
and to conscience which we find, say, in Nathan’s parable to 
David after his adultery with Bathsheba. 

Yet again, when Mo-tzu sought to dissuade the ruler of the 
state of Ch‘i fiom attacking the state of Lu, he gave edge to his 
appeal by observing ‘Formerly the king of Wu attacked Yiieh in 
the east and drove Ills people to Kuei Chi for refuge. In the west 
he attacked Ch'u and shut up King Chao in Sui- In the north he 
attacked Ch‘i and rook the crown prince* prisoner to Wu. Then 
the nobles exacted vengeance, and his own people were wretched 
and exhausted and lefu^ to serve him, so that the state came to 
disaster, and the king himself was executed.’* Here, it will be 
noticed, we have the same implicit recognition of the rightness 
of revolution and even of reg;icide that we have found in Con¬ 
fucius and in Mencius, and that was fre<juently foiuid amor^t the 
prophets of Israel. None of these had any doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, though all had respect for the office of king. All 

> In. X. jz. 

^ Mo-izS xlix (M«i. pp. Hi £; Forke, pp. sBi £; Tomkinsoa, p. 145). 

* So Forke {Mi Ti, p. $79) uaderstaBds the evpt&sioftKuo (zQ. M«i {The Worlu 
cf Uotse. p. 343) imdeT9tan<b it to refer ro Kuo Shu, a general of the sure of Ch'i, 
wlule TomkinloD undermods the re&reoce to be to one Kuo Tso Yu. 

* Mo-izS zhx (Mei. pp. 243 F^ke, p. 579; Tomkinson. p. 144). 
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recognized the responnhilities of riders, as well as the respect thzt 
was due to them, and all were at one in thdr conviction that the 
government exticed for the people, and that the well-being of the 
people shoidd be its first concern^ 

Already in the Shu Ching wc find this principle enundated. 
King Wu is represented as saying that rulers were ordained of God 
to help him in His beneficent purposes towards men and to main¬ 
tain the peace of the state, so diat when Shou* pursued luxury and 
extravagance and ruled tyrannically, it became the sacred duty of 
Wu to ovcrclirow his dominion.’ Shou might invoke the prin¬ 
ciple of tl:c divine riglu of kings, but Wu could appeal to the 
diviue right of men to be well governed. 

When Confudus was asked about government he replied chat 
it was essential to put in office men of character and ability,* and 
in the Doctrine of the Mean it is said that the essence of good govern¬ 
ment was to find the right men.* The right man, ordering his own 
life aright and developing his own nature as it should be developed, 
can help Heaven and Eartli by the wise development of the natures 
of othen. Similarly we find Mo-tzu castigating the rulers of his 
time because they missed the foundation of true government by 
their fiulure to exalt die virtuous.* According to his theory of die 
origin of government, it began by the divine selection of die most 
virtuous to be emperor, and the emperor's choice of the next in 
virtue to be his ministers. ’ As a theory of the origin of government 
it has little to commend it; as an ideal of government it has much. 

^ Cr. Uendus VH Pans, xiv. i; The p««ple are the most irnpomne element in 
a nation; tite spirits oTdie land and graio are (he oexe; the sovereign is (he lightest,’ 

' Also called Chou. 

* Shu Chiiig V Book Parts i- 3 . The oimea of Shou are expressed in (he folio w- 

iog vroids: 'He hat been abandoned to drunkenness, and reckless ia lust. He has 
dared to exercise cruel oppression. Along with chminala he has punished all their 
reladva. He has pus men into oflice oo the hereditary principle. He has made it 
his pursuit to have palaces, towen, pavilions, embankmens, ponds, and all other 
eamvagances. eo (he mast painful ii^ury of you, the myriad people. He has 
butned and roasted the loyal and good. He has ripped up pregnant women. Great 
Heaven was moved with Ind^natien' (Legge's translation. The Clsrwse Clauiu, 
iii Part a, x86j. pp. 284 f.). * A«/e<w Xm, il i. 

* DooriiK ^At Mem nr. a. * viu-x. 

' Mo-ae saii (Mei, pp. 71 f.; Poti», pp, 231 f.; TomkinMa, pp. 4j £), 
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How Utterly this contrasts with the iadifierence of the Taoise! 
To Chuaj^-tZQ it was as foolish to advance the happiness of men 
as to increase their sorrow, to raise the level of their goodness as 
to force it down. All govemmene was evil, and the only wisdom 
lay in letting each live out his own nature.* As against diis, die 
prophetic quality of the three Sages at whom we have boked is 
clear enou^, Though there were deep differences between the 
ConfucianisB and Mo-tzu, and their schools stood in bitter opposi¬ 
tion to one another, they were alike in desiring the prevalence of 
virtue and the wcil-beii^ of men. 

We shaU have to consider later the deeper conception of the 
nature and source of virtue in the thought of the Hebrew pro¬ 
phets. For nothing is farther from my purpose dian to equate the 
Chinese Sa^ and the Hebrew prophets—unless it is to make the 
ones the foil for the odiers. Each group has to be seen in the setting 
of its own civilization and heritag;e. hi the heritage of Israel there 
was a more profoundly religious quality, as we shall observe 
later, but to the Chinese Sages the will of God was the only true 
basis of human well-being, though they spoke so much ]est of 
God than die Hebrews. By their desire for the peace of men, in 
all the wealth of meanii^ that the Hebrew word shalM has, and 
by their courageous condemnation of the greed and ambition of 
rulers that impaired that peace, and by their perception chat the 
foundations of that peace were to be found in character, they were 
men of prophetic spirit and akin to the prophets of Israel, and 
worthy of our honour. 

* Oa the fuUnes of mceaing of die wewd shi!6m ef. J. Pedema. Israel /-//, 
1926, pp. 263 £, sii ft Oo pp. 263 (. Pedenea say;: This haniioay che Isnelite 
calif skSiSm, ^ word which u usiuSy tendered by peace. Is flincUmeual meai> 
ia^ is totality; >e auaas the uncraiTimelled, &ee of che soul. But this, ja ic» 

turn, meaas die qttie as harmonious coauauniry; the soul can only expand ia 
conjonctioa with other souL.’ On p. 3 ix be says: 'In che oldea dme peace is oot ia 
itself the opposice of war. Tbm axe friends and there are enemies; peace coAsists iii 
complete harmony beeweeafrieads aod victory ia the wax against eneroiea, for m 
that coxulsts the full development of che souL Oaa has *'peace" ia the 6ghc wfasn 
oae conquers the eneaiy.* 
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The Prophet as Refonner 

I p the Israelite prophets are soincdmes referred to as statesmen, 
they arc even more often spoken of as moralists and social 
refonners. Just as they would have repudiated the description 
of themselves as statesmen, so they would have repudiated this 
descripdoa, and it is oot an adequate one. Nevertheless, there is 
a measure of truth in it. tlaey werenoe calm and reflective thinkers, 
class-room teachers or ann*<hair moralists, but men who were 
ahve to the evils of their own day, and who attacked them with 
passionate vehemence. Their reforming zeal they always attri¬ 
buted to God and not to themselves, but our concern here is not 
with the source of their zeal, but with its reality and with the forms 
of its expression. 

Ac the time of the establishment of the monarchy the early 
prophets, at whom we have more than once looked, were not 
concerned with social reform, They were concerned for the 
nadonal survival, and a nation under the heel of another has little 
opportunity of social refonn. Neverdieless, it is quite unjusdfled 
to suppose, as is sometimes done, that it was the eighthnrentuxy 
prophets who were first interested in moral and social condidons. 
When Nathan knew of David’s adultery with Bathsheba, he 
denounced the king's act to his ^e.^ This required more courage 
than Jeremiah's general denunciation of die adulteries that were 
common in his days,^ and was evidence of as deep an interest in 
morals, as well as a championship of die rights of the common 

' 2 Ssm. ni. 7. 

*Jn. ▼.?£.!. Slaoner (Pf^phtq’ anJ Migiffi, pp. 148 f.) uys 'it m«ou 
pUifi dMt tfais refers to die morals of the upper m the capital’. also Hos. 
jT. a. 
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man against his sovere^. When Ahijah incited Jeroboam to 
divide the kingdom, both religious and sodal motive were at 
work-* The prophets saw wick concern the steady infiltration of 
foreign religious and cultural inilucnce owing to ^lomon s equal 
relations with foreign sovereigns, and preferred political insigni¬ 
ficance to foe submerging of foe distinctive rcl^ion of Israel 
bencafo foe tide of alien influence. But beyond that, they gave 
expression to the growing discontent of foe people as foe crown 
increased its power, and burdens wae laid upon them.^ There 
might be an advance in civilization, and the court might display 
a dazzlii^ brilliance and fine buildings go up in Jerusalem; but 
the price was being paid by the common people. During foe 
re^ns of David and Solomon a considerable sodal revolution 
had taken place, and it was against this that Ahijah sec himself 
The once fiee bu^hers were reduced to forced labour,’ and som^ 
thing of the conditions of foe Egyptian bondage were bdng 
renewed, but with Israelite taskmasters. To foe prophets the 
rights of man were sacred because God willed chat they should be 
his, and any power, whether foreign or Israelite, whidi infringed 
those rights must be resisted. Hence Ahijah, supported by other 
prophets, sought to overthrow foe royal power which had en¬ 
croached so much on the liberties of men, and by political acti¬ 
vity succeeded in breaking it* In the northern kingdom, in foe 
time of Ahab, the court was again arrogating to itself powers 
which aroused foe prophets, The methods of Solomon were not 

* I Kings xi. S 3 . C£J. M. P. Smidi, The ^fhtu a/tJikdr T/na, 2 ode 4 .,ed. by 
W. A. Irwin. 1941, pp. 37 f, T. R Robixuoa (A Jihfofy of Isroel, i. 1932, p. 273) 
uys this aimdve may b« unhiaCoricai. but is caninly true in eeher ways. Smith 
(Tor. Wf., p. j8), on the other hand, says *we are ^Irly safe in aoeepcing this record 
of Ahijab’s panidpaeioQ in the revolt as easendally correct’. 

' Cl i Kings xiL 4. * I Rings ?. tj C (Keb. ayC). 

* T. R Robinson (0p. eit, i, pp. 27a (.) says: The prophets... stood for a pure 
Yahwism, and, drawn as they normally were from the proletariat and the uit- 
cffidal classes, they strongly maintained the popular view of sooeey, law and 
politico. We have no other instance of a class of men in any state in the andent 
east who thus lepresentad die common people and were w the same time Immune 
fcom royal purdshment owing ro their sanediy. We cannot doubt char... thev 
maintained the strongly demoeratie spirit which the Aramaean invaders had 
brought inco the land.’ 
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bemg renewed, but by subtler means the alien queen Jezebel 
exerted her influence to sweep Naboth,* with his insistence on his 
r^hts, out of Ahab s way. and to silence the prophets whom she 
feared.* But one rugged figure she could not sweep fiom her 
path. This was the prophet dijah, who was concerned for Naboth, 
and for much more tl^ Naboth. He was concerned for the riglics 
of the common man, and for the soda! healdi of the nation. 

It was no new thing, dierefbre, when the eighth-century pro¬ 
phets showed 4 profound interest in moral and social condidons. 
Again a social revolution had taken place or was in process of 
taking place, and they were actively interested. The aggressive 
influences now were not merely the court, but various classes of 
the people who were exploiting their power over odiers, and 
creadj^ deeper cleavages and profound dissatisfaction. It is true 
that the eighth-century prophets did not resort ro political intrigue, 
as Ahijah and Elisha id, but confined themselves to public pro¬ 
test in the name of God. But their concern to fight against all 
infiingement of flic rights of men, and their interest in the social 
and moral condidons of thdr day were not fundamentally different 
from the concern and interest of their predecessors. 

In flie first half of flie eighth century there was an expansion of 
wealth in both of the Israelite states. The power of Damascus had 
been broken and a period of little Assyrian acdvicy in the.west 
down to the middle of the century followed. This situation pre¬ 
sented an opportunity of peaceful development which brought 
to both kingdoms flie growth of material resources.* In the time 
of Solomon such growth had been concentrated largely in flie 
bands of the king; now it was concentrated in the hands of a 
section of sodery. Many of flic peasants became poorer, and the 
rich became richer, so that an ever-widening gap separated flie 
rich from the poor. Amos gives us some insight into the situation 
in the norfliem kingdom in the time of Jeroboam II, and from 

^ I Kings ni. 

* I xnli 4, zj: rix. lo, 14. 

■ Cf. B. G. H. Kraeliag, Arm and Isr^I. 1918, pp. £; Robiawn, A HUtery 
fl/Zsw/, ip. 3 SB- 
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Isaiah and Micah we find that siinilaf condidoiu were soil found 
in the soathem kit^dom cowatda the end of the century. 

Instead of the peasant landholders of former rimp< a class of 
Urge estate holders was coming into being. Isaiah denounces those 
who join lands to lands,* and already in Amos we see evidences of 
the same sicoacion. A poor year might drive the peasants to borrow 
money to ddc them over until the harvest, and the creditors ruth¬ 
lessly exploited their power. Presumably the securiry offered 
would be die growing aops, but it was customary for die bor¬ 
rower's cloak to be deposited with the lender as a pledge. Since 
he would possess but one cloak, this would prevent him from 
getcii^ loans on the same lecuricy from more chan one creditor. 
The lack of the cloak would be no hardship to him in the daytime, 
when he was working, but at n^hc he would need it for a cover¬ 
ing, and it was the custom for It to be returned to him n^htly for 
this purpose.* The creditors were so lackii^ in humanicy, how¬ 
ever, that they often withheld the pledge,* and diis inflicted on 
the borrower a real hardship which Amos dmounced. We are not 
told the races of mtercst that prevailed, but they were doubtless 
high. During the years chat I lived in China reputable Chinese 
banks paid as much as zo per cent interest on £xed deposits, and 
the sort of rates of interest which they charged may be surmised. 

I knew a Chinese who put aside more than $ioo a mondi ftom 
his salary and lent it out on interest, and another Chinese ^lo knew 
hrm well assured me that he charged 3 per cent per month by way 
of interest. What die rates in dghth-ceitury Israel were we have 
no means of knowing, but if they were of anything like this order, 
it would be difficult for a peasant who had once got involved in 
debt to extricate himself Some mishap to the giowii^ aops— 
such as the locust plague which Joel in a much later age describes* 
—would put him wholly at the mercy of the creditor, while a 
much less misfortune would tighten the grip upon him, until he 
was reduced to die position of a serf on the land he once 


* la. V. 8: «f. Mic. a. a. 

* Affioiii. 8. 


* Exod. xxiL ad f. 
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pos$essed,* culdvating for the man from whom he had borrowed 
money, and paying into his pocket the lion’s share of all he should 
henceforth cam. The Israelites were no longer a brotherhood, 
members of a common covenant, but voracious landlords and 
thdr impoverished victims. Greed had extinguished liumanicy, 
and every misfortune was exploited fo rhe utmost. Tlic widow 
and the fatherless stirred no pity * and their helpless state was 
quickly turned to the enrichment of others. 

Nor was this all. For most of this it might be pleaded that 
though ic was hard, it was legitimate. The creditor was not 
responsible for die misfortunes. But greed did not stop there. The 
processes of justice were also exploited and the courts were 
turned into the instruments of gross injustice. By the offering of 
bribes to the judges verdicts were obtained against those who were 
in no position to ofiet bribes, and injustice was added to mis¬ 
fortune to make the lot of the poor more miserable.* 

Meanwhile the rich flaunted their wealth. Hicy lived in splen¬ 
did and richly adorned houses, feasting and drinking,* and resort¬ 
ing to the sh^« diere to display their religiosicy in splendid sacri¬ 
fices.* Yet even their worship was tainted with their immoralities. 
For die practices of the Canaanite ferdlicy cult sdll survived and 
ritual prosGCudon went on in the shrines.* To the prophets this 
was nothing but fornication, and it provided Hosea with a meta¬ 
phor to describe Israel’s disloyalty to God.* 

In varying ways and in varying terms all the eighth-century 
prophets whose oracles have come down to us denounced these 
things, and pronounced woes on chose who were responsible for 

’ AjSiOt Tm. 4 ff; Mie, iL 2, The passage ui Ames bdicates tlue cenuoexcial du- 
heneaty ivas added to the ether forms of evpWtadon. 

* Isa. i 17. 2}, X, 2. * Amos ii. 6, vui. 6. Isa. i. 23, v. 23, Mic. is. It. 

* Ames si. ij, vi 4 ; cT. Hes. iv. ii. Pet the eoadeauutifin of dnskenaes 
e£ Shu Ching V Book to. 

* Amosv. 21C. Isa. i. zi. 

* Amos h. 7 probably te&n to this. Cf. S.ILDriver, The Boohs of Joel 

2od ed., edited by H. C. O. Lanchester, 1913, p. tS3* allusioa is in all proba¬ 
bility net to common iznmotality, but to immorality pra ctise d in (he preciucts 
of a temple.* 

* Hoi, IT. xj> V. 3 f., oi. 10. 
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thcoi-* The rottouiess of sociery was bound to lead to disaster. 
For these dungs were an oilence against God, as well as against 
man. The very worship offered to Him was an offence to Him, 
since it was offered by men who in their lives proclaimed dieir 
scorn for the character of God. Isaiah declared that the hands 
which they lifted in prayer CO Him were stained wuh the blood 
of their victims.* The blood of Abel had cried to God from the 
ground;* but they flaunted in His free the blood of men and came 
to Him fresh from their iniquities.* Yet to Isaiah the Temple 
in Jerusalem was always the House of God, sacred and inviolable, 
and though men defiled it He would yet preserve it, and Jeru¬ 
salem for its sake.* In the days of Isaiah so it was. But his contem¬ 
porary Micah yet more sharply denounced die evils of his day, 
and declared that the very Temple would be destroyed because of 
chose evils.* 

A century later Jeremiah found conditions in Jerusalem no 
better. The wicked lurked like fowlers for their fellow men, and 
grew sleek through their iniquities-’ He declared that in the whole 
dty of Jerusalem it was impossible to find one who loved justice 
and truth.* Corruption had invaded the lives of men to such a 
pitch cliat adultery was common,* and oppression rampant.^® 

^ Miah that the crud oppression c£ maa by nun was eqwvalmt to 

cannibaHsiS. He dedainu sgaiosc those Svho hare the good, and love the evili 
who pluck off their skin from off them, and their flesh fro m off thnx booee; who 
afro eat the fleih of my people; and dsey flay their skin from off them, and break 
thdr boQte.' yea, cbey chop them in pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh withia (he 
cauldron’ (Mic. lii. a f.). 

*lsa. i. 15. ‘Gen. IT. 50 . 

*Cf. also la. V. 7: looked for judgemeni, but behold oppression (R.V. 

marg. shedding of blood); for oghteousness, but behold a cry'. Her? there fr a 
play on words in (he Hebrew between miApSi^JudgemefU, and miipi^^bhod’ 
sM. and between ft&i^&^trighueusnm. and ft'SbJOi^ery. 

* Cf. Isa. iv. s »=u. s. xxxiii. 20 ft 

•Mic.iii. la, ’Jet. v. adff. 

' Jer. T. I. Truih is here somedifrig more than aceemey of rtatem en t. L. E 
BiAfis, TTir B«ok of the ProphaJmmoh. 1919, ?■ 49> observes that te S ndudea faith- 
fulness towards God and junice towards men*. Ct P. Asemio, Mistritoria et 
Vtrius, 1949. pp. 2 ?S t 

•Jer. y. «: cf. Hos- iv. 4. J«- vii. 0 ff 
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Justice was still a sttanger to the courts and the 6cherlcss aroused 
no pity.^ 

It would be easy to multiply references to tiut prophets to show 
their indignaaon at the conditions of their day. They did not deal 
in moral maxims, but in hot anger at the concrete evils of thdr 
times. What they demanded of men was summed up in familiar 
words as to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God-* By mercy somediing more than compassion is meant. It 
was the quality which God had shown towards Israel, a quality 
in which grace, gencceary and unwavering loyalty were united. 
It involved a profound devotion that counted no service coo great, 
and chat darumded only by what it gave. It was not to the flinty 
justice of Shyiock they summoned men, but to a justice tempered 
by this quality of fiesreft—never demanding more than its right, 
and tempering its demand by a warm and gracious spirit chat 
reflected the spirit of God. It was to a genuine spirit of beothet- 
hood that should pervade the whole of society,* 

When now we pass to the Chinese sages we find many differ¬ 
ences, but many siinilarirics. T. H. Robinson says ‘There is a 
certain sense in which every reformer is the product and repre¬ 
sentative of his age."* The Chinese sages lived in a very different 
age from the Hebrews and arc necessarily very different persons. 
Yet they too were deeply interested in the social conditions of 
t hri r time and sought to effect changes. Their ideals for society 
differed notably from chose of die Old Testament prophecs; but 
they were nevertheless prophets, who proclaimed what they 
believed to be the will of God for society, and who attacked the 
evils of their day in their own way, They enundaced dieir prin- 
dpies CO kings and princes, or to their own disciples, and sought 
to change sodecy from the cop. But they were deeply concerned 
for the well-being of the common man. 

'jCT-v.al 'Mic.vi.S. 

* A. Lo^ The Pr^pheii and dte Rise Judaisnr, £.Tr. by S. H. Hooke, 193?, p. 69. 
de 5 nes as 'a very comprehensive word. whkh. for want of sa adequate 
equivaieoi. we ate obliged (o transbte, cow by piecy. now by mercy, love, or 
grace: it comsponded fairly closely to the Latin pfreet'. He adds 'CL hsiac in tbe 
doorine of Confiiaus.* * Propkecf and the Prophets, p. 60. 
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Mencius describes the timw of Confucius by sayir^ that the 
world had &llen into decay, and perverse doctrines and violent 
deeds were rife. Ministers murdered their sovere^;ns and sons 
their fiithers- Confucius was afraid, and wrote the Ch'un Ch i«.* 
The effect of this work, Mencius goes on to add, was that rebel¬ 
lious imnistccs and villainous sons were tetfor-scricken.* In its 
record of the years before tlic birda of Confudus the Ck'un 
ChUu records thirty-six cases of regicide.* In the appendix to the 
Book of Ckon^cs^ or I Ching, we read ‘The murder of a ruler by 
his minister, or of a fiicherby liis son, is not the result of the events 
of one momiiig or one cvcnii^. Tlic causes of it have gradually 
accumulated.** On this Hu Shih comments ‘Tlie cause of the 
moral aird political disorder lies deeper than such unnatural ace 
as regicide and parriddc themselves. There has been a long and 
gradual process of intelleccual disorganization, decadence of 
bellefi and convictions, and relaxation of duties and relations.’' It 
was to diis situation that Confudus addressed himself, not alone 
by the writing of the Ch*un Ch'iu, but by much of his teaching. 

The dry annals of the Ch'un Ch'iu have nothing of the character 
of the prophetic utterances of the prophets of Israel, and to die 
simple reader they contain little to iveikt terror into any reader. 
Their edge lay in the precision of the terms used. Hu Shih cites a 
number of examples of the annals rcladng to tegidde.' In some 
the name of the regicide is given and tlie term used is shik 
assassinaled. In one of the cases dted we find tlie term ska, kilUd, to 
indicate the judgement of Confudus that this was a legidmatc act, 

* Mfneiui III Part a, be, 7 £ According to tndidon it wis cieaf the end of bb life 
that Confudus wrote the Ch'un Ch'iu, Cf. R. 'Wilhelm. Cui/ueiui and Ciw- 
Judmim, E.Tr., p. laS. 

* MmWur Cl Parc 2. ix ii. 

* Cf. Hu Shih, The Development of the Lagial MethoJ In Aiuient China, p. aa. 

* Appendix IV, ii s (EWttletion of Legge b The Sacred Beeh of Ae £asi, xvi, 
and ei, x 899, pp- 419 £). The Z Chlt^ ha* also been eraiislawd in rearranged form 
in R. Wilhelm. The I Ourtg. or Book ef Changes, E.Tr. by C, F, Baynes, a toIs., 

195 »- 

* pp. (it., p.aj. 

* C^. elt.. pp- jO £ C£ also E. Wilhelm, Corduchu and Oa^anim, B.Tr, 
pp. xjof 
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sinc£ the victiai deserved his fkte.^ In one case die miirdcrer is stig¬ 
matized as the heir apparent, to mark his crime as the more 
heinous. In one case die murder is attributed co the uncle of the 
actual murderer, because he failed as prime minister to bring his 
nephew to justice. All this is in accordance with Confucius s 
teaching that the first rhin^ to do in reforming the administration 
of the government was to rectify names.* When names and realities 
corresponded, and the ugly d^ was called by the ugly name, 
Confudus believed that men would amend their ways. When 
moral distinctions arc confused by an abuse of lai^uagc, men are 
misled. This was perceived by Uaiah, who cried 'Woe to tliose 
who call good evil and evil good.’* Difiercnt as the method of 
Confucius was, therefore, a prophetic purpose inspired his work, 
As has been said, Confiidus souglic co reform society fiom the 
top. He had an excessive foith in the power of example,* and 
b^eved that if rulers were themselves of exemplary virtue and 
conducted the government on correa prindples ^ else could take 
care of itself. 'He who exercises govcmmeni by means of his 
virtue may be compared to foe norfo polar star, which keeps its 
place and all foe stars turn towards if,' he said.* Or again, ‘To 
govern means co rectify.* If you lead on foe people with correct¬ 
ness, who will dare not to be correct?’’ On another occasion he 
observed ‘If the people be led by laws, and uniformity sought to 
be given them by punishments, foey will try to avoid foe punish¬ 
ment, but have no sense of shame, If they be led by virtue, and 

* Cf. Mendiu I Part 2, vui. 3, vhtn the bng of Ox'i us«s the word shik of King 
Wu'i removal of Chou asd Mendus aubsticuMS the word eAv—a synooym of 

indicate that in hu view this was not regMsde but legUuxutt p un is hm ent 
of one who had forfeiced his right co be kJng. Ugge reeden:'(have heard of the 
cunwg o€ (cAh) of the Mow Chla. but I bm not beard of the putang a sovereign 
to death/ 

* AealNU Xm. iu. On this passage see above, p. 18 b. * Isa. v, 20. 

* Ct AmJuU IV. »v, Xn, xviii; cf. also Crrol Leemiitg, Commentary x. ax. 

It a, of eoune. undoubted that there is power in example, though it is oot to 
invincible as Cooiucrus supposed. Shang Yang says: The besevolent may be 
benevoleat towards others, but cannot cause others co be benevoknn the righteous 
may love others, but nnaoc cause others to love’ (It. x8, tra nsl a rion of Duyvec- 
dak, TheLori Shang. ipa 8 , p, 293). • AnaUatH. i. 

* Here there is a play on wci^: Ching cM (Mngyth, ^ XE, smi. 
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imiformicy be givm diem by the rules of propriety, they will luve 
the sense of shame, and moreover will become good.’* 

It is fair to remember that rhc evils of society in his day had 
their source in the ambitions of princes, and chat he, like the 
prophets of Israel, was addressing himself to the evils of his time 
and not composing a text-book on the art of government. Judge 
Kim in relation to the world in which he lived, and it will appear 
that the ideals which he set before the rulers offered some real way 
ofmit^dng the evils. ‘To rule a country of a tliousand chariots,* 
he said, ‘dicrc must be reverent attention to business, and sin¬ 
cerity; economy in expenditure, and love for men; and the 
employment of the people at the proper seasons.’^ Some of diis 
would be highly commended if we read it in the Old Testament 
as uttered to Solomon; it was no less wordiy when it was uttered 
to reach the ears of rulers whose admiuistradon was a flagrant 
repudiation of these principles. 

On another occasion Confadus is said to have commended as 
the principles of wise government bene£cence with economy, 
the imposing on the people only of burdens which they did not 
resent, the avoidance of covetousness, dignity without pride, and 
majesty without harshness." On the other hand the evils to be 
avoided were said to be die putting of people to death without 
first instructing them, the imposir^ of oppressive burdens with¬ 
out warning, arbitrary pressure upon subjects, and meanness in 
rewarding service.* Isaiah might have expressed this in a series of 
vigorous woes; but it should be clear chat Confucius was address¬ 
ing himself to the social evils of his age in his own way. 

When asked how to secure the willing obedience of the people, 
he replied ‘Advance the upright and sec aside the crooked.’" 
Character was the first essmdal £br public service in the eyes of 

‘ AnaUcU n. iii. * AnaleM I, v. 

* AfuUctsXi, u. r. Book TOC of ebe AMieiolsof autheotioCf (c£ A. 

Waley, The Anakets of Conftdvi, p. as), and ean only be used with caution. Tie 
subsunce here is in dose accord with that of die pasuge referred to in the pr^ 

note aod with that of some other passages, so (hat ie may legittmately be 
used for corroboraaon here. 

* AftaUets a- 3. 


* AtuiUOs S, mx. Cf. also XB, xxii. 3. 
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Confttdus, and it is when we look at his teaching in contrast ro 
chat o£the Taoist teachers that we can apptedace its worth. lieh- 
tzQ' records with apparent approval the commendation by T€ng 
Hsi of die sendmencs of one who said: *He who is bent on putting 
the world around him in order cannot be certain that the world 
will accept his rule, but may be sure that his own life will be 
disagreeable. He who is bent only upon enjoying life cannot be 
certain that the world will dicrcforc be disordered, but he may be 
sure that he himself will be a great deal more comfortable.'* 
TSng Hsi was not himself a Taoist, but the fiidier of the Legalists * 
and how far he was &om the spirit of Confucius, with his demand 
foe benevolence and consideration for the subjects, may be seen 
from his teaching diat the prince ought to treat his people without 
shadow of kindoess or pity, but with the utmost r^onr.* 

It would be very onfoir to Confudus, however, to give the 
impression that he was concerned only with the ruler, He believed 
that if the ruler sec a right example it would be followed down 
through society, but he was careful also to sec his ideals for all 
forth in his teachii^. ^^en he said Riches and honour 
acquired by unrighteousness arc to me as a floating cloud',* he 
was condemning grasping avarice in subjects no less than in 
princes. Righteousness was more than wealth to Confucius, as it 
was to the prophets of IsraeL When Amos condemned the 
splendid sacrifices oflered by the oppressive rich of his day he 
demanded that righteousness should flow like a ncver-falmg 

X On lieh-«a cf. Forke, Gts^tithU der alien ehimsiseiten Philexphie. pp. 28* it; 
Wieget, Hlsuin det Croyntts nligitusei. pp. 157 ff; L. Gilo, Ttaihingt. 

ipr 2 , pp. IS S. 

• vii (tnnsUtioa of A. 'Wiley. Thm Wap ^ Thoaghi in Anoent 
Chine, X93P, p. jo). A mubdon of Lkh^S may also be found in L. Wi^er. 
TaoTsme, il, rpxj, pp. 69 ff. (accompanied by Chioasc text), and ef chapter Tii 
(with eaxinese icrt) in Ltgfe. The Chlnex CUusiu. ii, and ed., pp, 93 * A Getoun 
ttanilation may be found in IL 'Wilhelm, LU DH, 192I, Ct also A. Forlcc. 

Chu'i Garden of Pleasurf, ipia. 

»On Ting Ha e£ Forke, up. dl,. pp. 418 £; Wieger, Histinre its Cfeymues 
nligkusef, pp. 2 ji S. 

• Cf. Wieger, ffp. dt., p. 234. 

• Anakdt VII. xr. Waley reoders: 'Any diooght of accepting wealth and rank 

by means diat I know to be wrong h aa renole me as clouds that Boat above.* 
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river chrough the life of riie narion,^ and Confucius could well have 
echoed this demand. ‘Wlien a country is ill governed/ he said, 
‘riches and honour arc things to be ashamed of/* 

While the Commentary on the Great Learning cannot be 
ascribed to Confucius, it reflects his ideas and teaching when it 
declares ’Never has there been a case of the sovereign loving 
benevolence, and the people not loving riglitcousne&s. Never has 
tlicrc been a case where die people had loved righteousness, and 
die affairs of the sovereign have not been carried to completion.** 
Nor was the virtue of the sovereign to be expressed only in the 
aflurs of the state, but also In his private relarions. In the same 
Commennry on the Great Learning propriery in thdr relations 
with the aged and wirii the young is demanded ofsoveie^ns, and 
die consequence is promised in propriety of behaviour through¬ 
out all classes ofsodery. This propriety of conductis presented as a 
measuring square for all classes.* 

Propriery alone is a very inadequate deflnidon of the demand of 
Confucius on men,* and though it played an important part in 
his conception of the duty of man, it was by no means his com¬ 
plete panacea for the ills of society. ‘Hold faithfulness and sin¬ 
cerity as first principles* was one of his fundamental demands of 
men.* These were qualities of universal application, and they are 
comparable with the demands of the Old Testament piophecs for 
qualities of character as the only satisfying solution to the social 
problems of their day. ’The man who in view of gain chinJa of 
righteousness; who in view of danger is prepared to give up his 
life; and who does not forget an old agreemenr however far back 
it extends^uch a man may be reckoned a complete man,* said 
Confucius.’ Yet in this definition of the ‘complete man* there is 
wanting an element which is characteristic of the teaching of the 

» Amos V. 24- * Anaiefis VUI, xuL 3. 

* Cft4f Learning, CommeoUryx. as. 

* The Creai Learning, Commeotary x. I. 

* (The Sayings Canfuous. 194^ ed.. p. 60 n.) wne«s »eomfully of tbow 
who make the sayi^ of Coi^ciw suggnt n^ine so much as the head- 
(ciscress of a young ladiea’ senunacy’. 

' Analeiti I, viu. a, DC, sdv, XU, x. I. 


^ Analeta XIV, sou. a. 
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Sage. 'This is tke element of redprodcy. When asked whether 
there was one word which could serve as a rule of practice for all 
life, he replied ‘Is not reciprocity such 4 word? What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to others.’* Or again, when 
asked about pofect virtue,’ part of his definition was expressed 
in the words 'not to do to others as you would not wish done to 
yourself’.’ One of his disdplcs declared chat his ccachii^ could 
be wholly summed up in the words &ithfulaess and rcdpcocicy/ 
and the Commentary on the Great Learning says that no man can 
instruct others who has not learned to apply the prindple of red- 
procity and to measure menby the same standard which he applies 
to himself.’ In an age of selfishness and decay such as chat of 

^ Analeas XV, «m. Cf. also Chia Vtj II, ii b, xa a. Section ix, $1 (Kramers, 
FCuTir Tzi CWfl Yit, pp. 239 f.). 

* Jtn. which renders elsewhere by Senesvimrr, or hwrvwity. Z. K, Zia 

(Thr Cmi/uc 1«> CiuiUzsipn, 2925, pp. 30 ff.) complains that L^ge renders this 
wotdin a vaRecyofways. like ibe Hebrew word ^esrdh,ic has no ain^ equivalent 
in English, and Zla admits this (p. 34). Cf. A. ^aley. The Anekas of Cenjudus, 
pp. 27 S., where it is held char In the Anekets ic should be rendered by Ge<i 4 or 
Goointii (the capital letter disttaguishsng it which is rendered 

Kramers Tad Chia YO, p. an) uses a small g for jin when he renders: *In 

goodneu nothing is greater than ro love others.* CT. also Oranee (Le pensU 
diinoift, 1934, p. 4Sd) on the meaaiiig of this wor^ * Anaktis XJI, ii. 

* Atukas fV. XV. 3. Hie translation of Legge here conceals the use of the word 
shu, which is elsewhere rendered by redpraaty. Legge has *1110 dectnne of our 
Master is ro be true to die priodples of our oanue and die benevolent exercise of 
them to nrlifn ifiiT and nothing more.* In the Chinaae text there are eight words 
which may be more simply rendered. In accordance withL<^e*s usage elsewhere, 
The Master’s teaching is wholly summed up in ^ithfolneas ) and redprodty 
(slu).’ Waky has 'Our Master*s Way ia simply this: Loyalty, consideration,' 
while Lyall has: *Tbe Master*s Way is no more than (althiulaess and Mow-feel- 
icg.*L.Oiles {The SeyingofCor^utius,p. 69 n,) says cbe word/Au *ls almost equiva¬ 
lent to jfn. goodness of heart, only vndi the idea of aluuism more explsdrly 
brought out. It connotes sympathetic cocaderatiO D for others, and hence the beat 
tendering would seem to be ’loving-kindnesa** ox "chancy”.’ In the above dted 
AmUm XV. ^<1. Soothili uses lympathy. 

* TTu Great Learrdng, Commeotary ix. 4. Here, once more. L«gge*s mnaladon 

conceals che use of the wordiAioaredprod^. Le^e renders 'Never has there been 
a man, who, norbavingre&rencecohisown and wirh 

others, was able effectually to mstniet them,* where Couvreuthas 'Un homme qui 
ne salt pas meurec et trailer let autces avec la mCme mesuxe que luloilme, ae 
peut pas lea instrulre.* It will be seen that Couvteut bnogs out dia element of 
cedprociry which is indicated in the Chinese by the use of the word sAw. 
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Confudus, high honoar belonged to the teacher who could issue 
such a call to men. 

1 have elsewhere argued^ chat the teaching of Confudus was far 
superior to the oft-quoted saying of the Tao Tf Ckmg 'Recom¬ 
pense injury with kindness.'* Taken out of its context this may 
seem a noble maxim, and the spcdfic repudiation of it by Con¬ 
fucius is often held to put Confucius on a lower plane. But in the 
light of its context and of the whole teaching of the Tao Ti 
Chin^ it is dear rhac it really expressed a supreme indifference to 
otiicrs, aitd was vastly inferior to Confucius’s profound interest in 
men. Confudus said ‘They who return kindness for injury are 
such as have a regard for their own persons'» and a modem 
scholar has observed that the maxim in die Tm TV Chitig 
‘is no more than a precept of indifferent self-possession and 
that its meaning is no more than ‘Be a Taoist, even diough 
provoked.’* 

How inferior to the tcachii^ of Confudus is chat of the Tao Tk 
Ckin^ is very dear from another passage, where we read: ‘Heaven 
and eatdi do not act from any wish to he benevolent; they deal 
with all things as the dogs of grass* are dealt with. The sages do 
not act from any wish to be benevolent; they deal with the people 

* Cf. SuhnissloH in Sufferitig. pp. 77 ff., 82 ff 

* Too Tt Ching baii. 'Ilw word here tendered by kindtftss U normally rendered 

by viriut, and 0uyvendak here renden: 'fiy tcquitiiig gdevances with ?irtiie.* In 
closet accord with Legge’s rendering gives: 'Requite injuries with good 

deeds.’ while L. Oilos Swfinfst^L<n Tz6 ,1917 ed.. p. 51) agrees with L<ggs. 

Duyvendok transfers this saying feom chapter bdii to chapter berix. where it 
then provides the answer to the question ‘How can one stand well with 
others?' 

* Cl li CM nax. 12. Cheng Tien-hri {China MouUti by Cenfueius, 194^. pp. 
80 £) objects to Legge's rendering here, and readers To recompeiue bjury with 
kindness is a virtue of magnanimiry.* This does not appear to suit the context, 
though it is to be noted that the Chinese ttjtthujht^benivclerm, where Legge, 
ibllowii^ the Chinese eoumeneaeors, rads jfn^man. $. Couvreur (£i iO, n, 
1899, p. 484) renders: ‘Ceki qui rend le bien pour le mal se fait da bien k lul- 
mlme par sa boatd (paree qu'on aine k lui rendre service)/ while R. Wilhelm, 
Li a, 1930, p, i$2) renders: ‘Wer Hass nut Liebe vergilt, der schaffk seber 
eigeaen G(iCe einen braten ^Virkungskreis/ 

* P. J. Maelagan. in Masdngt's EJ{£., »i, 1921, p. 199 a. 

* l.e. straw d^ used in rirual aeu and then cast oride and buezKd. 
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as the dogs o£ grass ace dealt with.’* Duyvendak thinks this pass¬ 
age was a polemic against the Coofucian inculcanon ofliumanity 
or bcuevolcnce.* The judgement of Wiegcr would seem to be 
fully jusrified: ‘Nothii^ of morality enters into this bruol system. 
... It is physical, blind, immutable, eternal law.’* Moreover, 
Duyvcndak underlines the close connection between the teaching 
of ihc Tdo TV Chm^ and that of the school of Legalists.^ Both 
urged that the people should be kept in ignorance and should be 
set to constant liaid work. I am not disposed to share the fre¬ 
quently expressed view tliat the author of the Tao TS Ching was 
superior to Coufudus. 

Nor is it £iit to lay emphasis on die negative character of 
Confudus’s definition of redprocity '“What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ In the Doctrine of the Mean 
the maxim is quoted in diis negative form, and then the author 
continues 'In the way of the superior man diere are four things, 
to not one of which have I as yet attained. To serve my father, as 
I would require my son to serve me .,to serve my prince, as 
I would require my minister to serve me..to serve my cider 
brother, as I would require ray younger brother to serve me .. 
to set the example in behaving to a fiiend, as I would require him 
to behave to me.*‘ Here we find a positive enundation of the 
principle, which is not unfaithful to the spirit of Confudiu. 

in Confudus we do not find the passionate championii^ of the 
poor and helpless that we find in the prophets of Israel, but we 
must acknowledge a genuinely prophetic message and a pro¬ 
found desire to eradicate some of the crying evils of the society of 
bis day. There were differences of emphasis between the Hebrew 
prophets, and no one of them gave utterance to the full demand 
which is found in the total teaching of them all, and I am not dis¬ 
posed to depredate Confudus for the lack of this 01 that element, 
but to recognize the greatness of the man who addressed himself 

' Too Ti CSir^ T. pasuge is included by L. Oiks is 7Tx S(iyin£t TzS, 
P. 43 < 

• Cf Tao Ti CMng. 1934, p. aS. 

* Op. € 2 i.. pp. la t 


* Hisuirt dcs Croyamas nligieuses, p. zse. 

* The DoOrint iht Mtan nil 3 t 
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to the coloss&l usk of reforming by moral suasion such a society 
as that into which he was bom. 

In the teaching of Mencius there is nothing that goes beyond the 
thought of Confudus on the subjects now before us. He rarely 
uses the word shu, or itdpTOcityy which was one of the key wori 
of Confjdus. In one passage, which Legge describes as mysacal, 
wc find the word, where Legge translates: ‘If one acts with a 
vigorous effort at the law of redprodry, when he seeks for the 
realization of perfect virtue (jh), nothing can be doser than liis 
approximadon to it** He, too, sought to reform society ffom the 
top, and insisted witli greater emphasis on die duty of the ruler to 
infuse his government with humanity and to treat his subjects 
with considerarion,* When one of the princes asked him to advise 
how the state might be proffted, Mencius at once dismissed the 
word ‘profit*, and declared that what mattered was that the 
government should be inspired by benevolence and righteousness. 
If the king was concerned for his own profit, then the same desire 
for profit would run through all sodety. and naked selfishness 
would rc^n. ‘Let your Majesty say “Benevolence and righteous¬ 
ness shall be the only themes.** Why must you speak of profit?* 
said Mendus.^ In similar terms Mendus rebuked one who pro¬ 
posed to dissuade two princes from going to war by appeding 
to the modve of profit. 'If you, starting from the point of profit/ 
said Mendus, ‘offer your persuasive covmsels to the kings of Ts‘in 
and Ts‘oo, and if those kings are pleased with the comideration of 
profit so as to stop the movements of their armies, then all belong¬ 
ing to those armies will rgoice in the cessarion of war, and find 
theii pleasure in the pursuit of profit. Ministers will serve their 
sovereign for the profit of which they cherish the thought; sons 
will serve their fadieis, and younger brothers will serve thdr 
elder brothers, ffom the same conriderarion; and the issue will be 
that, abandonii^ benevolence and righteousness, soverei gn and 
ministers, father and son, brother and elder, will carry on all th ei r 
intercourse with this thought of profit cherished in their breasts. 

» Mmdus Vn Part I. iv. 5. • WerteiwI Part i, iii, 4, 

’ Mendus 1 Pan X, i. 6. 
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But acvcr has there been such a state ofsociety without ruin being 
the result ofit.’^ 

Nor was Mendus content to speak of benevolence as an abstract 
term. He gave it concrete content in terms which made dear his 
interest in the common man. In this he was nearer to the Israelite 
prophets than Confudus, and it is clear that the siiJ!erings of 
ordinary men and women in the incessant wars ofihe time aroused 
his profound sympadiy, To another prince the Sage said ‘Now the 
livelihood of the people is so regulated that above they have not 
suffident wherewith to serve thek parents, and below they have 
not sufficient to support their wives and children. Noewithsonding 
good years their lives are continually embiuered, and in bad years 
they do not escape perishii^. In sudi circumstances they only try 
to save themselves &om death, and are afiaid they will not suc¬ 
ceed. What leisure have they to cultivate propriety and righteous¬ 
ness?’* On another occasion he said to the first of the princes men¬ 
tioned above ‘Your dogs and swine eat the food of men, and you 
do not know to make any restrictive arrangements- There are 
people dying from famine on the roads, and you do not know to 
issue the stores of your granaries for them. When people die, you 
say, “It is not owing to me; it is owing to the year.” In what does 
this difier fiom subbing a man and killing hi^ and then saying, 
“It was not I; it was the weapon”?’* He continued ‘hi your kitchen 
there is for meat; in your stables there are fot horses. But your 
people have the look of hunger, and on the wilds there ate diose 
who have died of fomine. This is leading on beasts to devour men. 
Beasts devour one another, and men hate them for doing so- 
When a prince, being the parent of his people, administers his 
government so as to be chargeable with leading on beasts to 
devour men, where is the parental relation to the people?’* 

On yet another occasion Mencius observed that when the 
people heard the royal music and hunting parties they were so 
immersed in their own miseries that diey merely observed 'That’s 
how our king likes to enjoy himself', whereas ifhe were concerned 

* M/nrius VI P«n 2, iy. y * iiendiu IPmi.vH. 21. 

*«nioWIPwti,iii.s. * tonoW I Part I, «v. + £ 
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for cheir well-being they would rgoicc in bis pleasures and would 
say *Thac sounds as i£ the king is in good hedth/^ 

like Confudus Muidus believed that i£ only dungs were right 
at the top everything would be well. ‘Let the prince be correct’, 
he said, ‘and evcrythii^ will be correct. Once rectify die prince, 
and the kingdom will be firmly setded.’* Or again ‘If the sovereign 
be benevolent, all will be benevolent. Ifthe sovereign be righteous, 
all will be righteous.** At the same time he insisted that benevo¬ 
lence must be not alone felt but put into practice. ‘Virtue alone is 
not sufiicient for the government/ he quoted with approval; ‘Laws 
alone cannot carry themselves into practice-*^ Like Confucius 
again Mendus valued righteousness and propriety. 1 like life and 
I also like righteousness’, he said. ‘If I cannot keep the two to¬ 
gether, 1 will let life go, and choose righteousness. 1 like life In¬ 
deed, but diere is that which I like more than life, and therefore 
1 will not seek to possess it by improper ways. I dislike death in¬ 
deed, but there is that which I dislike more than death, and there¬ 
fore there are occasions when I will not avoid danger.’* As to 
propriety, Mencius commended a forester who failed to answer 
the summons of his ducal master in the hunt, because he was sum¬ 
moned by a flag and not by the correct fur cap.* Arising fioni this 
Mencius enunciated the principle, which might have found better 
iliustrarion, ‘Never has a man who has bent himself been able to 
make others straight/’ 

He shared Confudus’s futh in the unlimited power of virtue. 
‘Among the shepherds of men throughout the empire’, he said, 
‘there is not one who does not find pleasure in killing men. If there 
were one who did not find pleasure in killing men, all the people 
in the empire would look cowards him with out-stretched necks. 
Such being indeed the case, the people would flock to him, as 
water flows downwards with a rush, which no one can repress.** 

1 Mtnfius 1 Paa a, i. 6 * Meneiui TV Pan 1, xx. 

* Meneius TV Pan a, v. * Mendui TV Pan I, i. 3. 

* Mencius V] Pan 1, x. I f. • Mencius IQ Pan i. 1 2. 

* Mencius Ql Pan 2 , i. $• this wa may compare (he saying of Confodus: 

If a dsiiuner caiuioi reco^ hiouclf, 'wfaat haa he to do with ceetiiyiDg others?* 
(AjuIectsXin. nil). ' Mencius I Part I. vi. 6. 
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In reply to tKe question ‘What virtue must there be in order to the 
attainment of imperial sway?’ he answered “Tlie love and pro¬ 
tection of the people; with this there is no power which can pre¬ 
vent a ruler &om attaining it.*' Or again, shortly after, ‘If your 
Majesty will institute a government whose action shall all be 
benevolent, this will cause all the officers in the empire to wish to 
stand In your Majesty’s court, and the iaimers all to wish to 
plough in your Majesty’s £clds, and the merchants, both traveliiug 
and stadonaty, all wish to store their goods in your Majesty’s 
market places, and travelling strainers all wish to make their 
tours on your Majesty’s roads, and all throughout the empire 
who feel aggrieved by their rulers to wish to come and complain 
to your Majesty. And when they are so bent, who will be able to 
keep them back?’* 

A bolder and blunter note is thus struck by Mencius, and his 
compassion for the common people appears to have been stronger 
than Confudus’s, and to this extent he stands a little nearer to the 
Israelite prophets. But his prophetic mess^e was not essentially 
diffierent &om that of Confucius, in, whom he found his inspira- 
don. 

In Mc^cu the spirit of compassion £br the common people in 
dieir suffitrings and the sense of urgent need for radical rearms 
was even stronger. The luxury and extravagance of his day moved 
him as a comparable atuadon moved die e^hth-century pro¬ 
phets, and he demanded a puritanic austerity of life that has 
brought on him much condemnadon from those who forget the 
times in which he lived. In public aBairs he advocated a rigid 
economy of e3q)eiidicure. 'To cut out useless expenditure’, he 
declared, ‘was the way of the Sage-Kings,’* and elsewhere he says 
‘Whatever adds to expense but adds nothing to the pro£c of the 
people, the Sage-Kings did not countenance.’* He simiUrly de¬ 
claims against ^ contemporary waste in private expenditure. The 
tyranny of custom which demanded heavy M^ense on funerals 

' Mencius I Part i, vu. j. ‘ AimnW I Part I, vii. 18. 

• Mo-tzi XX (Md, p. 129; Forke, p, apa; Tomldmon, p. 73). 

* ^^tzi xxi {^4d, p. laa; Poric«, p. aptf; Tomlaiuon. p. 75). 
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undec his attack. Peasants were reduced to poverty and the 
funeral of a nobleman, he declared, was cosdy enough to empty 
the treasury of the suce.‘ A cofSa three inches chick should suiHce, 
said Mo-ezu, the shroud should be simple, die grave not unduly 
deep, die period of mourning should end with the interment, 
and work ^ould be resumed.^ 

He was resolutely opposed co music,* which Confucius had 
exalted as essential to t^ life of die princely man.* But it is fair 
that we should remember that by music Mo-tzu meant more than 
we mean by the term. ‘The term is applied’, say« Z-1« Yih, ‘to 
engravings, dcUcious food and beautiful houses. In fact it means all 
sotB of luxuries, arts and pleasure-seeking/* while Arthur Waley 
observes ‘Wliat Mo-tzu had in mind were elaborate and cosdy 
danced rituals, demanding expensive costumes, die maintenance 
of large companies of dancers and musicians, all of which were 
paid out of the public funds,*® Here, again, we are reminded of 
Amos, with his denunciacion of the feastu^ and revelling, and ah 
the noise of the viols and the extravagance of his day.’ It was die 
ills of the times and all the social evils that were flowing from 
these sources which led these prophets, in Israel and in China, to 
demand their complete elimination, as a surgeon may amputate a 
limb under certain rircumstances.* 

For aU classes Mo-tzu advocated hard and unremitting toil. 
From early mom until late at night the rulen and minor officials 
should devote themselves to their duties, farmers should work on 
the land and the women at dicit home industries.* All needless 
waste in clodun^ or in houses or equipment should be ruthlessly 

> 30 C 7 (Mei, p. laj; Fork«, p. 300; Temkiasoft, pp. f 6 f). 

•ftiU (Md.p. X34; Pork^ p. 31a; Twiianspn, p. 83). 

• sedi (Mri. pp. X 7 S S.: Fotke, pp, 364 ff.; Twnkkwon, pp. 145 £E). 

* AiialeOs Vm. viii. 3, 

‘ Hifth Aitnivtrsary l^oSumt, ipaj, p. dl?* 

* TTim Wap 0 / Ti»ug}U in Aitdtni China, p. 169. 

* Amos V. ij. 

• W, Corswant (J?.Tb Jh., N.S, dcqv, 1946, p. 105) siy>: 'D&larct queMft Ti 
icait parfuMmenc insensibla i Taxt, c’«se allet au de sa pensde. Las «ircoo> 
suaccs seulcs I’obligestk passec I’udle mnt ragrdable «lebeau.’ 

• Ato-tfS Mtfii (Mei, p. 179; Focke. p. 3 70; Tomkiason. p. 1J9) • 
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cut out ‘What is the purpose of clothes?’ he asked. ‘In winter to 
keep out the cold, in summer Co keep otic the heat. The test of 
good clothing is therefore whether k adds warmth in winter and 
coolness in the summer. What is merely decorative but does not 
so add should be cut our.’^ 

His appeal is constantly to ‘profit’, which Mencius so sharply 
condemned. But this is linked with his demand for universal love.* 
And for this he was sternly condemned by Meodus, who believed 
that his principles were as dangerous as chose of the pure egoist 
Yang Chu.* In die eyes of Mendus, unless these two extremes 
were equally rejected the foundations of dvilizacion were threat- 
ened. Confudus had advocated love for men, but a carefully regu¬ 
lated love» tempered by propriety, and cherished only in appro¬ 
priate and decreasing measure through the various reladon^ps 
in which a man stood/ Mo-teu, on die ocher Iiand, advocated the 
abolition of all disdnedons and the equal love of ail men,* and 
exemplified such a love in his own life. From all he called for 
self'eacrificing service, and hehimselfgaveltin unsondi^ measure. 
For if Mo-tzu was a prophet, he was more chan a prophet. Not 
by word alone, but by unresting example and by tirelcs service 
he sought CO give effect to the reforms he believed to be so 
urgently needed. 

> Ma-tzi »(Mei, p, 1x7; F«ke, p, aSp; Temkimon, p. 71). 

* P. Geisj«r, Me 77 ,2547, pp. xeff, revicwi the ptepantioo* fbrMo-i*a'* views 

on this subject ia the cesehing of bis predcccwoB. * A&aoWIQ Part a, ix, p, 

* In Aiidefls XII, noi eranslaces a saying of Coniuciui as definii^ bene- 

ycAaiet^tii. which Legge elsewbne renden hyperfeet to>&re~witb ibe words 'It 
is to love all men.’ Ic Is to be observed, bowever. that the cwcul word ail does not 
stand ia tbe ChizKse text la the DecMnr o/Ae Mean xt. j we prob^y have a reli¬ 
able expression of cbe teaching of Coofudus chat love was to be ca^uUy regu> 
laced by cbe rules of propriety. That this is how MoerC midentood tbe teaehiag 
of Coafiidus is clear from xso6x: 'The Cooiuciaiusc says, "Love among 

reladoos should depend on tbe degree of kinilup, and tbe honour due to tbe worthy 
should be graded"' (Mei, p. aoo; Porke, p. 395; Toaxtinson, p. ijp). Similarly 
Mendus, who so scrongly ob^eered to Mouse’s reaching of oolveml love, cer- 
taialy did not understaad Coafudus to have given tlmiUr f- irh ing He says ‘f/ie's 
priadple is "to love aH equally”, which does not acbiowledge die peculiar 
afleciion due to a &tfaer. fiut to acknowledge ndthec Ring nor ^tber is co be in 
the stale of a beast* {Mendus HI Part 3 , ix. 9}. 

* Cf. J^fo 4 ^’l 2 xiv-xvi (Md, pp. 78 ff.; FoAx, pp. 240 ff. ; TomkiasoA, pp. 49 ff). 
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Nevertheless, bodi by his contemporaries and by modem 
writers he has been represented as a utilitariaii because of his 
emphasmng of the pro£t that would accrue to men from the 
application of his principles.* Universal love would bring the 
universal profit of men, he believed, and again and agam he 
sought to show how selfishness and war brought poverty and 
misery, whereas if everyone sought to give instead of to get, to 
serve instead of to use, all would be happier and richer. It has 
therefore seemed to some that his love rested on selfishness, and 
was rooted in its antithesis. This, I am persuaded, is not iair to 
Mo-ezu. Much Christian preaching has emphasized the peace 
and poise of spirit offered to men, and the hope of immortal bliss 
hereafter. Yet the Christian call is to a life of self-identification 
with Christ and of service to God and men. Mo-tzu s call was to 
service, and though he emphasized the profit that would follow 
if his principles were universally followed, this was represented as 
the consequence rather than the motive of its acceptance. Mo-tzu 
himself got no profit, but was prepared to wear himself out, as 
his opponents acknowledged, wifiiout the sl^htest hope of gain, 
and many of his followers followed him in this. Nowhere did he 
offer immediate profits to the individuals who accepted his call, 
and there was actually far less appeal to individual selfishness 
than in much Christian preaching, All that Mo-Qu said was that 
when all men accepted his teaching all would profit,* but it was to 
profit others rafiia than to profit self that he summoned men.* 

* S (ct H Dubs, The Werho/Habtlet, p. 364); F. £. A. 
Kjracue, Ju-Tao-Fo, p. S. R. Hogbes. CAinexe Pkihsophy fn CIvsiial 
Tifttes, ip 4 a. p. 4 S' Mo-ca bu been called a xodalist. a padfiat, 4 utilitafUo. and 4 
Pnnun. H« been described v an antidpatos ofRoxoscau. vf Joha Stuan Mill, 
and of Adsiode, and has been declared a moral and political teacher supedoc to 
any of the Gieeb (for te fe rence cf. S"bmiss{on in Suffering, p, ZI3). 

* Cf. liang Ch^ Cb'ao, History 0/ Chinese PoUlical Theughl, ipjo, p. loa: 

*Mot2e*s theory doei not eonsdertbe individual at all. According to nothing 
is ptofitable unleu it pro£es (he whole of manhind. To secure this profit 

it is necessary thar all individuals should sacrifice their personal profits.* 

* It has been noted above that Mencius strongly repudiated the very vrordpr^ 
JtL He rejected the idea that men should be dissuaded from war on the ground thar 
it was unprofitable {Meneius VI Part a, iv. $), and said chat this appeal could only 
lead to the mad rush for profit on the part efalldassesofsodery. Here, as so ofieo. 
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To this, however, we shall have to return. For the moment it nuy 
suffice to dte one passage, in which he observed chat the man who 
accepted his principles would say have heard that he who 
wotdd be great amoi^st men should be for his friend as for him¬ 
self, for his friend's parents as for his own, and only so can he 
become great amongst men.’ The conse^^uence of this, said 
ttO, would be chat 'if he sees his friend in hunger, he will feed him; 
if he secs him cold, he wiU clothe liim; if he finds him sick, he 
will mioister to him; if dead, he will bury hin^ Such is the lan¬ 
guage, and such the conduct ofthcadvocatc of universality.’* Here 
is no appeal to selfishness, but only to service, and in the light of 
the oft-repeated teaching of Mo-tz6 elsewhere it is clear chat to 
the word ‘friend’ in this passage he would g;ivc as wide a con- 
notatios as Jesus did to the term ‘neighbour’ in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan.’ 

Berween the foUowen of Confudus on the one hand and Mo- 
tzu and his followers on the ocher, there was mutual criticism 
and opponhon, and that diece were difrerenccs between them is 
not to be gainsaid. Yet it is possible to recognise truly prophetic 
qualities on both sides, and to appreciate how much is common in 
their concern for the condition of society in their day and in their 
eagerness to change that condition. AU deplored the decay of 
society in their day and the naked selfishness chat reigned. All 
deplored oppressive and unprincipled government, and desired 
CO see the prindples of jusdee* and benevolence put into practice. 

it is importanc te peoemte beseach words to thought. By proHt Mendus meaoc 
selfish ptofir, whereas Mo-erS meant the general well-being. The profit Uut 
Mendus rqecred waa not (he profit diat Mo4zQ preached. Cf. Fung Yu-Ian, Tht 
Spirit of 0ti/uu Philosophy, £.Tr. by B. R. Hi^hes, 2947, p. 2s> But thatMendua 
believed that virtue war profitable in a proper sense ia clear from the already 
cired passage, in whadt he sayi that if there were a ruler who did not delight in 
bliing men, all the people m dse empire would flock to him. When Mo-tra 
empbahred the profit that universal love would bring, it was not (he profit for 
selfi bur the profit for others and for (he community. 

* Afo-sd xvi (Md, p. 90: Forke. p. 2S6; Tomkinjon. p. $$). 

*L42kex.a9fl: 

* A. Lods, TV Propheis and (ho Rise of Jvdaim, B.T^,, p. 75, sayi: *Tbe OiigDullty 
of the giea( prophets in this cooaraioii consists in declaring (hat divine 
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They diff«ed in. ^ degree of their interest in the common man, 
and Coniudm’s propriety was far from the abandon in service 
which Mo-ttij preached and practised. Their idiom is often very 
different from die idiom of our day, and is less frmiliar to us than 
the idiom of the Old Testament prophets—though that, too, is 
often very different from that of our day. We have been brought 
up with ^ Bible, and have a measure of familiarity with the life 
and conditions of ancient btocl that is wanting where the condi¬ 
tions of ancient China arc concerned. Given the effort to under¬ 
stand, and to see men tlicough the eyes of their own contem¬ 
poraries and in the setting of their own times, we may see in these 
great men of China Egurcs of prophetic stature, social reformers 
who by aedvity comparable with that of the prophets, and not 
as academicians, sought to do away with the evils of society, and 
to do diis by changing men. All were concerned first and fore¬ 
most with the spirit of men, as the prophets of Israel were, jere^ 
miah looked forward, in what is die most frmiliar word that he 
unered,^ to the tune when the law of God should be inscribed not 
on tables of stone but on the hearts of men, when tbeir obedience 
should not be to an external law that was imposed on them, but 
to the law that had become part of their own being. The prophets 
of China no less than of Israel sought to write die good law on 
the hearts of men. 

justice is sbsolure, strictly unparml, unequiTOOl, aad witHoue r«9«mtion; 
Jsbvreh is above capcice as he Is above self-inmest; neicher oflena^ not a rinul 
more or leas can inEurace him,’ AU this would have keen aeeepred hy 

Coafudua, Meadus and Mo-rsa, with the substirudon ofHeauin for Jahwth. 

*Jet-WGO. 31C 
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The Prophet and the Golden Age 

T kb prophet always speaks primarily to his owa generation. 
The great pre-exilic prophets of Israel uttered a message 
which was predominandy one of warning and rebuke. 
The same is true of the three Chinese Sages whom we are bring¬ 
ing into comparison with them. All were concerned for the state 
of contemporary society and sought to combat the evils they per¬ 
ceived and to rectiiy the life of the state. Too often in die study of 
the Israelite prophets all beside this is ignored. In the first lecture 
of this series I rgecced the view that they were not foretellers, but 
only fbrthtellen.What I have in mind at the moment, however, is 
not foretelling in general. Most of the predictions of the prophets 
had to do with the immediate or measurable future, the future 
that should arise out of the present. Within the prophetic books 
of the Old Testament we End a number of passages which are 
concerned with the more distant future, or future which is not 
connected by any sequence of events with the speaker’s ovm day. 
It lies on the far horizons of dme, and is presented as a distant 
hope. Foe Elis remote future is always presented in roseate terms, 
and may be broadly described as a Golden Age. 

Many scholan have denied—and sdll deny—these passages to 
the prophets in whose books they stand. They would be 
evidence of an important hope which was cherished in Israel, even 
though they were later addidons to the prophedc books. But there 
is a mood of greater caudon today in regard to these passages, and 
a less hasty rgecdon of them as spurious.'The well-known passage 
about beadng swords into ploughshares, which stands in both 

^ Oa tbe uidquity of this idea m bnel. cf A. Lods. 7ht Prephits artJ tht Rist 
Judaism, fi.Tr., pp. 70 f. 
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Isaiah and Micali,^ finds dcfoiders for its Isaianic audiorsbip,* or 
for the authorship ofMicah,* and even for an earlier authorship.* 
I think it is impossible to be con£dent of its authorship by either 
of them, though the fact that it is independendy ascribed to two 
contemporary prophets adds to the probabilicy that its age may 
be correctly preserved. The passages in Isaiah ix' aadxi • which are 
commonly characteri 2 ed as Messianic, &nd a large number of 
scholars to defend their Isaianic authorship.’ To examine the 
question of their authorsliip here is quite impossible, and I do not 
wish to prejadg;e any question-" The number and distribudon of 
such passages, liowever, is evidence that the broad hope which they 
embody, diough presented in a variety of differing forms, was an 
important element of prophetic teaching. The Golden Age lay in 
foe future. To apocalyptists, like the author of the book of Daniel, 
it lay just round the comer, when the intervention of God to wind 
up the ordinary process of history and to establish the enduring 
kingdom was expected; but most of these passages elsewhere are 

^ 1». li. s it, Mic. tv. I If. 

* Se, e.g., fi. DuHjsi, Das Bueh Jesaia. ind ed. 1902, p. 14; H. Sdmudt, Dii 
gfossen Propiuloi,iDdtd., 1923, p. iisc.ij. Fischer. Z)a(3H(A haia.i, 1937, p. 36; 
E J. KisujM, Tht Seok of haiah, i, 1942, p, aa; L DtnoefiJd. Lesgrandspro^itu. 
1946, p. 26 a. 

* Se, e.g., C. Cemill, lulroAtalon » the Canonical Booh of the OU Testatnent, 
ETr. by G. H. Bex, 1907, pp. 269 t; A, van Hoenackar, Les dome Petits Pro- 
phius, 1908, p. 381: S. BuTlftugb, Ohadiah, Miedh, Zephmiah.M^ai a/td Mieak, 
t9Si.P- 77 * 

* So. e.^, A. Coodamm, Le Uvn i'lta/e, xpoj, pp. 20 C; G. H. Bex, The Book ^ 
TaittfA, 192$, p. 31; F, Peldraano, Da» Bueh Isalas, i, 29as, p. 23. 

»Iu.ix2ft (Heb.ifil). 

* In.», I S. 

* So,e.g., Ddhm, op. c«f., pp. 63 £, 77: 0^. pp. 77. pdi CorzuH. 

op. at., p. 271; Sox, op. eii.,pp. $4 67 f; S chmid ?, op. fit., pp. 224£: Fddmana. 

op. eit., pp. 122 ff., i6x; Fisdier, op. dt., pp. 83 f., tox; Kusaoe, op. dt., pp. 
105, 133: Dennefeld, op. du, pp. $0 h. 36 b. O. £issfeI4c (Bnieilung desAite 
Testament, 1934, pp. 337 ff.) holds the fbnnec passage to be probably Isuuuc and 
ihe latter probably aor, and so Ocaiecley and Kobuson (Introduetion to the Books 
of the OU Testmeu, 1934, pp. 24$ t). 

* Ct J. Bright, The Kingdom ef God, 2953, p. 83 n.:* While, of coune, the genune' 
ness of sueb passages canaot be proved mathematically, the axgummts for rele^ 
gadng them to a later era are more dun dubious. They may saiely be regarded as 
expressions of the prophetic mind of the late eighth arid early seventh centuries.’ 
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introduced vaguely by some such phrase as m the latter end of 
the days’.* 

In some respecs the prophets someduies idealized the Mosaic 
age. Jeremiah could refer to it as the bridal days of the nation, 
marked by devotion to God,* though he could elsewhere speak of 
the stubbornness that had characterized Israel from tlw day when 
she came out of Egypt.* Amos could appeal to the practice of the 
wilderness days as an ideal to be copied.* But the Mosaic age was 
not thought of as the Golden Age representing a glory that was 
never to be recaptured. It could bring inspiration just because 
there was a grander hope before men. Had it been thought of 
merely as a lost glory chat was gone for ever, followed by a 
defection that was find, there wodd have been Httle point in die 
prophetic zed to reform society, and to recall men to the obedi¬ 
ence of former days. 

That the prophets were not without any hope for the future is 
clear from their thought of the Remnant.* This thought is found 

X This phns« b usuaUy asseeuwd ^ih Hebrew erebatolo^. As lo bow Uiith 
le^DouK to speak of eschatology in the propbns. cf. J. Liadblom, in SluJie 
7 h<ologica, VI ii, 1953 , pp. 79 £. and Th.C. Vrieren, lu SvppIftiKHls lo V.T.. i: 
Cot^u Volume. 1953. pp. 199 

•Jer.ii. a. 

•Jer. yii, 24 ff. 

* Ajdos v. a$. This vem is taken by most schebn to unply that in the view of 
Amos ao sacrifices were oiiered in the vrildeness days. As dus is without hb- 
foondadoA, sod as the tredidona at varianee with this view are older than 
d» dme of Amos, it b likely that if ho wished CO ehaOe&ge them he would have done 
so disectly, and net by a rhstahoal question which implied that everyone knew 
the truth. V. Maag (Text, IVofischaiz uni Bt^nffsuteU its Svthei Aims, xpji, pp. 
232 C) Amos rdies on a lost vaiiant historical sotuce, though be agreea 
chat su^ a source was without fbundatioa in &ex. O. S. Oesterley {SeeHjitet 
in Aneie/U Israel. 1937. p. 293) and H. Junker {TheoJogie uni Claube, 193$. pp. 
6 i 6 ff.) hold that d» aaswei ecpected by the text was 'Yes’. I have elsewhere 
(flJJJ.L, xxx. 1945^. p. 343 n-) indicated myaMeptanceofthe view ofD. B. 
Macdonald (J 3 ±.. xvm. i i<f 9 . pp. ai 4 f), that the text really means "Was it only 
0e3h-saCTi£ces and meal^fierings that ye brought me ia the wilderaeas?’ where 
the erpected answer b *We brought more Aan thb; we brought true worship 
of heart and righteousoess.’ But however the vene u interpreted, it implies an 
appeal to the standards of the wilderness days. 

a C£ IL de Vaux. xlii. 1933, pp. sa6 ff.; H. Dieemann. T.S.K.. baorvii. 
I 9 * 4 i pp« 603 ff.; B. W. Keaton, /. T.S., N.S. iii, i 95 », pp. »7 ff; J. Bright, op. 
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in varyii^ forms diroughout die Bible, but here it is only of (he 
prophets that we can think. The idea of the Remnant is especially 
associated with lsaiah» whose son was symbolically named Shear 
Jashub.* This name means *A remnant shall recunj\ or ‘shall 
repent'. It embodies both judgement and Hope. Sometimes only 
die hope is read into It, and sometimes only the judgement. It is 
clear that Isaiah meant 'Only a remnant*,* and to this extent there 
was judgement involved; nevertheless, if even a remnant survived 
the judgement, there was hope involved. Isaiah thought of a 
remnant that should Justify its survival by the loyalty it would 
bring to God, as he makes plain when he says that the spared 
remnant would stay chemselves upon God.* He thoi^ht of a 
remnant diat should be spared ft^r blessing* chat would take root 
downwards and bear fruit upward,* unto whom Yahweh of hosts 
would be a crown of glory.* Whether die disputed passages to 
which 1 have referred are by Isaiah or not, therefore, they are not 
unrelated to dus element of his thought 

Even before Isaiah, Amos had spoken of a remnant that should 
be spared, as a few scraps of an animal might be rescued &om the 
mouth of a lion,* He could think of diis remnant as spared, not 
for its own byalcy or worth, but failing to justify its survival by 
unwillingness sdll to return in loyalty to God,’ chough he could 
equally appeal to men to hate evil and to love good, and to estate 
lish justice, so that perchance God might spare them-* Similarly 

flt., pp. 71 ff; also my Doa/ifu of Weaioa, 19^0, pp. 71 ft The most 
exceuded study of the Remnaat U S. Guo&lo, La neziete pnfiiiea iel 'Run 
d'ltneU', 1940. 

^la. TO. 3 . ‘Ul.X.32. 

• Isa. X. ao. * Isa* xwevii. 31- 

• Isa. acrviii. 5. la view of what will be said below of the ehaiactex of the 
Gcldec Age in prophetic tboi^ght, it may be noted chat the ibllowing verse 
speaks of t^ spirit of jusdee which shall be found in the courts. 

•Amwiitia. ’Amosiv. ii. 

• Amos V, 15. S. R- Driver ( 77 >« Books ^Jul md Amos, and ed., edited by 
R C O. Lanehester, p. z 85 ) says The prophet eas hardly be thinbn; of the 
lesinaot to which Joseph had been already reduced.... No doubt be has mentally 
m view ihe ''remnant*', to which he sees that before long it will have bees 
actually reduced.* 
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Zephaniah could appeal to men to do die “cvill of God and to seek 
righteousness, so thit perchance they might be spared in the day 
of wtath.^ In all these cases, whether the remnant was spared for 
its loyalty or not, it was conceived of as the heir of the Covenant, 
to carry to a future generation the &ith so imperfectly appre¬ 
hended in the prophets' own days. Prophets who proclaimed this 
could not have been wholly without hope for die future. The 
present was black and the immediate future grave. But beyond it 
lay a hope which the present did not inspire. 

When we look at the passages which tell of the Golden Age on 
the horizons of dnie, we find that the clement of universality 
belongs to it, It is perceived diat one people cannot know ideal 
conditions while it is set in die midst of a world that docs not 
share them- It must be remembered that the very situation of 
Israel helped to point this truth. Set in a land chat was so often the 
cockpit ^ the great powers, between the rival empires that suc¬ 
cessively sought dominion diroughout much or the whole of the 
ancient Near East, it was Impossible to anticipate the Golden Age 
for Israel, wh^e the neighbouring peoples continued to contend 
for power. Enduring peace throughout the world was an essential 
element of die age to which the prophets in these passages looked 
forward. Somedmes the economic consequences of cndiuing 
peace and security were described,* and sometimes the peace was 
thought of as extending to the animal creation, when the very 
natures of beasts would be transformed to match die changed 
character of men.* 

Nowhere is it supposed chat this ideal future would develop of 
itself out of the present, or by human effocts to reach understand¬ 
ing, or by a steady increase of man’s wisdom. Whether the term is 

• Z«ph. B. 3. * Mic. iv. 4 ', cf. In. bevi. as if, 

' Isa. xi. 6 fF. Mon conuneatuors hold the prophet thioks of the furuie 
Golden io terms of s tenored Paradise. Bui J, SteinAunn. Le pnpMu haie, 
ip$a, pp. 169 bolds that the usages are used metaphorically for uiea, just as 
the vine in Isa. : ff. stands foe mem He uyj; *Ie loup, la panlhin, le lion. 
I'oaxse. le cobta ec la vip^ soiu les images dot magistrats corxompus, dea guer- 
riers sacs pidd, d«s pcopri^rea fordert qiri ptessumenr los pauvtes paysana et les 
misireux.’ For the general conceptioo cf the passage cf. Ib. Ixt. aj. 
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Vied or not, ic was always thought of as fundamentally a Kingdom 
of God, in which God’s will would be universally done. Ic would 
be a kingdom in which righteousness would prevail,' for the 
Hebrew prophets were too realistic to ocpect the fruits of peace 
from the tree of unrighteousness. But righteousness was to be 
equated with the doing of God’s will, and men who did not know 
God or understand His law could not stumble into the way of 
His will. Hcncc the sine qua nan for the Golden Age was the 
universal sway of one whose rule would be the expression of God’s 
will, in a world where all men sought to Icam and ro obey that 
will. It was not mere Jewish nationalism or megalomania which 
caused the prophets to chink of the Golden Age in these teems. If 
the passages did indeed come from che prophets to whom they 
are ascribed, their other oracles sufhcicntly show that they were 
not rabid nationalists and megalomaniacs. They were rather men 
who saw that unity and universahty were not sofodent to ensure 
ideal conditions, but that the quality that belonged to die unity 
and universaiicy was even more important, and who recognized 
that the will of God was the only basis for die Golden Age. They 
were sure that to Israel the will of God had been revealed, and ic 
was for this reason and this alone that che leadership in that age 
was expected to belong to Israel and her king. It was not because 
Israel was so much better dun others in their eyes. The prophets 
constantly castigated che Israel diat was. But they were sure that 
to Israel lud been encrusted a heritage of supreme value, and chat 
it was as the custodian of that heritage, rather dian in virtue of 
her own nobiliry, chat she was destined to play so high a part in che 
Kingdom of God. 

Of this picture not all of the elements are found in any one of 
the passages which speak of this hope. Some emphasize the role of 
the Davidic leader and some do not mention him. For each of 
these prophets gave his own individual description of the glory 
to which diey ^ looked forward. But all thought of a universal 
and enduring glory, which should be die expresrion of che rule 
of God amongst men. 

* I»a. ix. 7 (Heb. <).». 4 f * Jw* *dii. j £ 
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It is both impossible and unnecessary for us here to examine in 
detail all of the passages in the prophets relating to these hopes, 
but brief referen« may be made to a fow of the more fomiliar 
amongst diem. In the oft-cited passage about bearing swords into 
ploughshares, this is presented as foe consequence of the resort of 
men to God to learn his will.’ It is when all nations scream to the 
house of foe God of Jacob, to leam lus ways, and when He judges 
between the nations and reproves foose that deserve reproof, that 
they beat fock swords into ploughshares and leam war no more. 
In foe form which this oracle has in the book of Micah there is 
added a verse which notes the economic consequences of fois 
universal acceptance of the will of God, by saying that every man 
would sit under his own vine or ^*trec, with none to make him 
afraid.* 

In the passage in foe book of Isaiah which tells of the birth of 
the hoped-for Davidic leader, it is emphasi 2 ed that his rule would 
be upheld with judgement and righteousness, and that it would 
therefore be endurii^ and would be marked by unbroken peace,* 
Two chapters later we read of foe shoot (torn the stock of Jesse, 
on whom foe spirit of foe Lord would rest, and who should 
therefore have wisdom to rule in righteousness and stcengtL* The 
bliss of that age is here represented as reflected in foe anini world, 
so that foe wolf should dwell with the lamb, and the leopard with 
foe kid.* The passage closes with a verse which is often thought 
to be or^inaily independent of it, but which fits well into its 
thought* It declares the earth shall be foU of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ The will of God is the 

> Im. il J £ C£ J. Bright, The Kingdom of God. 1553, p. 95: 'A moral world 
ord«r ii inco&MrvabU and jmpossihle uve in Aibmisuon CO the righeeou; rule of 
GoA* 

* Mic. iv. 4. • la. be 6 f. (Heb. 5 £). 

‘ la. xi I ff. * la. n. 0 £; c£ above, p, 73 a. 

* C£ what I have wricten in The MisHonary Mesutgt of the Oli Testament, Z94S> 

p. 43: *Wbetberic was the comber of the book of laiah, or the spoke»nun of 
the oracle, due brought all this together, the connodoa was wisely made. For in 
cbe wholeness of jo picnre we again see a world united and at peace, with the 
spirit of concord spreading even co the lower creation, and all lesdog on a uni> 
▼enal filth.' ’ Isa. a. 9; cf. Hab. is. 14 > 
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only basis offered CO men as the foundadon of die Golden 
Age. 

Jeremiah speaks of a branch of David, through whom Israel 
should be saved and given security.* Here diere is no menuon of 
the universality of his sway, but it is said that he should administer 
justice in the Iwd, and that die king should be so closely assodaced 
with God that his name would be called Yahweh our Righteous¬ 
ness.* In anodicr passage Jeremiah speaks of the New Covenant 
wliich God would msdte widi Israel, when His law would be 
written on men's hearts and their iniquity be remembered no 
more.* There is here no mention of the Davidic leader, no men¬ 
tion of universality, no mention of peace or the outer conditions 
of life. Yet it is clear that there is the diought of obedience to cbe 
wiD of God as complete widiin the Ufe of the nation. All would 
know God, and since iniquity would he forgotten, and iniqu^ 
is whatever is alien to the will of God, the will of God would pre¬ 
vail unchallenged throi^hout the land. 

The great prophet of die exile, whom we call Deutero-lsaiab, in 
his picture of ^ Golden Age does not mention die Davidic 
leader, but speaks of the time when the judgement of God should 
go forth to all the world, and when the isles should wait for Him, 
when die heavens and die earth should vanish hut an age of ever¬ 
lasting righteousness should h^in.* To him, as to all the prophets, 
the only true basis of unity was in the will of God, and only a 
world chat acknowledged His sway could find true well-beii^. 
‘Look un» me, and he ye saved, all the ends of the earth,' he 

^ Jer. xdii. $ f. P. \o]£(p*r Prophet Jerrmla, 2od«d.. pp. sjsf.) doubts the 

Jercmiazuc autbonhip of du passage, and so some other scholars. A. S. Peake 
Jeremiah, i, p. a*)) and T. Rudolph C/««nrie, 19 * 7 . PP« XS 5 ff ) defend its genuiae- 
oeas. 

• Yahweh SUh^i. There is heie perhaps some play on the name of the leigcn 
isg King Zedeldah. ix. ^sJh^yShe, vhich means Yahweh if my Rigkteauifwss, 
On this whole passage cf. j- Skinner, Prapheey and ReligioH, 1922, pp. 3 lO £ 

' Jer. 30 ». 31 £ The Jerexniinic authorship of this passage has been challenged 
by many scholars, but on grounds which to others are aoc conviodog. Cf L. E, 
Binna, The fieok ^Ihe ProphetJeremiah, 1919. pp. aad apccially the careful 

discussioa in J. Skinner, Prophecy and Slaligim, pp. 320 ff. 

«lsa. li.^r. 
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cries elsewhere, ‘for 1 am God, and there is no other. Instead of 
the Davidic Messiah he gives us die figure of the Servant of Yah- 
wch,* whose mission was to bring forth judgement in feithfiilness, 
until he had established it in all the earth.* Too small a dung was it 
for the Servant to restore the tribes of Jacob; his mission was to be 
the l^hc of the nations, and to carry the salvation of God to the 
ends of the earth.* 

Into this mission the whole nation was called to enter. I cannot 
here discuss the identification of the Servant, which I have more 
chan once discussed elsewhere.* The simple identification of the 
Servant with Israel does not seem to me satisfactory, while the 
complete separation of the Servant and Israel seems no more so. 
I think the Servant is a concept diat oscillates between the nation 
and an individual who should in himself carry its mission to its 
supreme point, but who in doing so should call the whole nation 
to share chat mission- We find outside the Servant Songs Israel 
called the servant,* and declared to be the light of the nations,’ 
as die Servant is within the Songs,* and to Israel itissaid ‘Yt are 
my witnesses, and my servant, whom I have chosen.'* The 
Golden Age could not come until all the world was brought under 
the rule of God, but Israel was called to spread the light and not 
merely to wait passively until the Kingdom should come. 

In ie closing chapters of the book of Isaiah, which arc com¬ 
monly attribute to disciples of Dcutcro-Isaiah of a later dace, we 
find a reference to the new heaven and new earth,^* of which 
Dcucero-Isaiahhad given more than a hint,^* Human life should be 

• 1m. xIt. aa. R. Levy {DeuUr^IsaiA, 19XS> i 9 S) sayi (his u *(he gnuidesc 
ven« ia the prophet’s scroll’. 

• This ^ure is presented ia the Servwt Songs, whidi sre i&ost coounonly de¬ 

limited as lu. i-A. xlix. 1^, 1 . 4-9, lii. Sj-liii. 22. For some other deUnuce- 
dou cL my Servant of the Lori, p. d d. 

•lu.xhi.af. ‘Isa-xUx.d. 

• CC Iraki's Miuian to ihe WorU. 3 WP, pp. xo ff.; Tht Missionary Mass<^ of 
rAs OW TestomenI, pf. iiff.. The BibUaJ Doetrine of EUeHan, Ip^O, pp. Ill £: 
and. espedally, The Servant ef the Lord, ipsi, pp. 3 £ 

• Cf, be. )di. 8 xliv. x. ’ Isa. xliL 6. 

• Iia. xlix- 6- • iM. xliii. xo. 

“ (S3, brv. X7, u la. li, 4 g. 
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precemitunlly extended, and be spared its present vicissitudes, and 
bliss should be everlasting^ But this bliss, as anothei passage tells 
us, could be attained wben all flesh should come to worship 
Yahwch-* As always, die essence of the Golden Age was to be 
found in a spiritual change in men, and in the acceptance of the 
rule of Gcd- 

This whole conception is thus one which is found widely in 
the prophets, wifo imporeani common features tlirough all its 
diversity of expression. It is not confined to the prophets, indeed, 
but may be found also in some of the psalms. These lie beyond 
our present range, though we may perhaps spare a moment to 
look at one of them, which ties particularly closely with this hope. 
This is Psalm bodi, which is a prayer for the king. It prays that his 
dominion might be from sea to sea, from the River to the ends of 
the earth, and chat his foes might be crushed beneath him,* But 
here, as elsewhere, his dominion is not just ruthless suppression, 
but deeply based on righteousness, Tlie poor and needy should 
find in him a defender, and his rule to all generations is asked.* 
That diis psalm has in mind the Davidic king, depicted in some of 
the passages in Isaiah, is highly probable, and there is every pro¬ 
bability that it comes ^m the pre-exilic age. It may have been 
used in the ritual of that age in connection with the reigning king, 
before whose eyes was set the ideal king of the future. The hope 
of foe Golden Age was also an inspiration. It could only be the gifr 
of God CO men, and it would not come of itself or be brought 
about by merely human activity. Yet all who in their station 
brought to God their loyalty and devotion, and lived by foe 
principles that would be universal in that Age, were already foe 
children of that Age. They might be righteous rulers, witnesses 
of their frith, or members of the Remnant who should carry 
forward the heritage of Israel to foeglorious time that was coming. 
While foe Kingdom of God was never connected causally with foe 

* lia. Ixv. ao ff. • la ixvi. aa £ * Pa. 1^. 8 f 

* Psa. bedi IS ff., X?- R. V. reniew 'Hi* aame *hall endure for ever; His name 
shsJl be rtotimied u long a che juq.’ The verbs are mote probably so be read as 
j ussves: 'May hu oa>iie be for ever... .* So R.S. V. 
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events of their own day, as the ills •w^iich they predicted would 
spring from the policies and iniquities of their time, the message 
of the frr-off glories was not unrelated to the message which the 
prophets delivered in their other utterances. All their work was 
designed to call men to utter loyalty and obedience to God, and 
the pictures of the age of when chat obedience would be 
universal could only reinforce their call, by declaring the supreme 
worth-whileness of the life to which they summoned men. 

When wc cum from this to Coafudus and Mendus we are in 
another world, and it would be easy to dismiss them as not able 
to be brought into anything more than a complete conorast to die 
prophets of Israel in relation to the hope of the Golden Age. The 
prophets conceived of the Golden ^e as the universal rule of 
God, and especially through His chosen king. Thdr hope was 
essentially based on religion, and rested on obedience to the law of 
God. We shall have to consider the religious element in the pro¬ 
phets and in the Chinese Sages later, and wc may therefore leave 
this aside for the present. What we have rather to ask here is 
whether Confucius and Mencius set before men any hope of a 
Golden Age as an inspiration to the acceptance of their teachir^s, 
and how they conceived of that age. 

The selfish egoist Yai^ Chu,' whom Legge calls ‘about “the 
lease erected spirit" who ever professed to reason concemir^ the 
life and duties of man.’,’ could have no conception of a Golden 
Age. His principle, as Mendus declared, was ‘Each one for him¬ 
self’.’ and he went on to add ‘Though he might have benefited 
the whole empire by pluckii^ our a single hair, he would not 
have done it.’* Such a man was no child of a Golden Age, and 
could not even understand it.* Hie audior of the Tao Ti Ching 

i On Yang Chu ^ Lkh^xC vii (Wiegcr, Teotsmf, ii, pp. 172 ff, legge, TV 
ChifUM Cidssia, u, ed., pp. 93 £, Wilhelm, Us DH, pp. 76 f., or A. Forke, 
Ymig Chu'i Carden of ?ia»urt, ipss, pp. 54 C). 

* Op, dt, p. 9a. • Mendus VII Pan x, xxvi i. 

* Ibid, CL LietHzi vii (Wieger, op, ctl,, pp. 172 f,, Legge, op. dl., pp. 9$ f.). 

* Ii is fi:om Lieh-tsa that we have the fiiUeac and the gtoeeac aeeoucta of the 

licJonism of Yang Cbti. Fong Yi^lac fftstory of Chiftest PhUosophy, i, pp. 
J 33 ff.) Yang Cbu's views are presented in distorted form by 
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could hold before men the individual ideal of a life which was 
indifferenr to all hue iKelf,^ though more worthy than die gross¬ 
ness of Yang Chu. But no hope of anything worthy to be called a 
Golden Age could be reached along this line. But Confiidus and 
Mencius with th H r interest in men and chdr purpose to teform the 
lift of their day were not so shut out fiom the possibility of a vision 
ofa better day. 

To Confucius the past glories of Yao and Shun were an in¬ 
spiration, a time to he looked back upon with wistfulness from the 
dark days in which he lived.* Then the kingdom had a wise and 

While it may well be irue that there is some exaggendon, there seems little reason 
ro doubt that he vm fendamefiiaUy egoistic, once this accords with the re^eoces 
to him elsewhere. Wilhelm (A Short Hisury ef OvMse Cmlitafion, E-Tr., p. 
148) says: *Tlie doctrines of Yang Chu therein (i.t. in Lieh-uSf) described tally 
remaxkaWy well with those vricb which his great adversary, Mendus, upbraids 
him • For an account of Yai^ Oiu e£. Forke, Cesehiehft dtr eleot dtirvsiithen 
Pkiiosophie, pp, isS ff- F. B. A. Krause (/u-Teo-ft, 1924, p- 8 ?) ays: ‘Bf Sen¬ 
sualist uftd Bpikuxecr, seal System ein egoismeber Individualismus, der theoretis- 
cheo Pessimismus und praktlsche Eudaixnooologie vecelnigt.’ 

^ The question of the authorship and date of the Too Ti CWn# lie &r outside 
my subject here. Tbt book is tradidoittUy ascribed to an older eonceoiporary of 
Coaifuous, but this tradirioo is widely rejected today, and the book is asenbed to a 
much bicr author, who is identified by some, but treated as unknown by others. 
Cf. in Sufftrir^. p. 108 a. H. Maspero (Le Twftmc, ipjo, p, 09) say»: 

‘Uo-wu n’csi qu'ua nom, ec le petit craiti qui e« attrihud taiicftt i lu, tancOt an 
mythique Empereur Jaune, le Ta^S-klm, daw piobablemeoc du ddbut ou du 
milieu du iv* siielc.’ In the lacat publication on Ac book the istinguishcd 
Leiden professor, J. J. L. Duyvendak, says he finds it impowible to pbee the book 
earlier than about joo ».c, (T« 7 k CWn^. 1954, p. 7). Of the J. or virtue, of ^ 
book be says: is comptody amoral and it is diamettioliy opposed to what 
others tegaid as virtue’ (p. ix). He finds a polemic against the Coafisaan sAool'a 
effort to transform the im. or vay. into an ethical concept, and condoues: “The 
Taoist Saint is the very opposiie of Ae Confiician one. who is concerned djout ^ 
reform of the world through eduation in moral virtues. The Taoist behaves like 
a Aviae fool, an aiA-inAvidualist, who keeps aloof fwm Ae world and iu 
activities, and who, in a mystical experience, attains directly the unity wiA the 

Way* (p. 12). ,,, 

» Cf. AjtdliOi VUI, xix £ Cf also M>^*a's high regard for these ancient Kings 

(MihUi md, Mei. pp- lao ff., Forke, pp, apa f£, Tomiinsoa. pp. 73«)• 
contrast Yang Chu’s score for Yao and Shun (lidHzfl vu, Wieger, ep. ot, pp, 
172 ff. legge, ep. eil.. pp, 96 f,). Yao and Shun are regarded u legendary, oahia- 
torical chaiaccers <SO Wilhelm. Cmfitdui and Cs^ri«usw, p. lOO it), but this u 
immaterial for our purpose, since they stood for an ideal which was set before mm. 
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benevolent government which made ic in rercospcct seem a 
Golden Age. Reference has already been made to a passage in the 
Shu Chij^, which speaks of Wu, the ovccthrower of the tyrant 
Chou.^ In that passage Wu says that rulers were ordained of God 
to help Him in His purposes towards men and to preserve the peace 
of the state.* The role here assigned to die king has points of com¬ 
parison with the role of the Davidic king in cl» Israelite pictures 
of the Golden Age, and perhaps with the role that was set before 
the contemporary king in the ritual by the redtal of such a psalm 
as psalm Iscdi. 

Confucius presents no sure promise of a like age in the future, 
such as the Israelite prophets presented in riic passages to wliich we 
have referred, and in orixers that might be added to them. Yet he 
must have cherished the vision of such an age. chough his hope of 
it was 80 much Winter. The man who believed that if he were put 
in cha^ of the state and given three years of opportunity he 
could bring about the perfection of the state* must have had the 
vision of a perfect state. His conception of the way in which it 
m^ht be brought about was very different from chat of the 
prophets. He thought it might be attained by purely human 
effort, .and be evolved from the chaos of his owndayina very short 
time by human wisdom. This is not intended to imply ^t he 
left the divine will out of account He believed that the mandate 
of Heaven rested upon him.* But so the prophets of Israel believed 
that the mandate of Heaven rested on them. Yet none of diem 
supposed that by his efforts he could bring in die Golden Age. To 
Confudos the cask seemed a fir easier one than it seemed to them. 

Again, Confucius differed from the prophets in that his thought 
was normally limited to die Chinese empire of his day—<and this 
was but a part of what we dunk of as China today. He made some 
references to the savage tribes beyond the borders of the empire, 
but he was not very concerned about them. We £nd nothing 

^ 5 Am Chir^ V Book i, Put i, * C ■ Shu Om^ V Book i. Fart i, 7. 

I AiuUOi XO2. X. Of. AtakdJ XEO, xii, where it is said (hat if a truly royal 
ruler were 10 arise, it would take a gcMntion before virtue (yfti) would prevai]. 

< Attcle<ti DC. ▼. 
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here comparable with the univeisalisni of the Hebrews, or com¬ 
parable with the nussionary purpose there set before men. To 
criticize Confudus for this is not really jusdhed, however. As has 
been said, Israel's situation in the midst of contending empires 
meant that her experience told her there could be no hope for her 
wcll-beii^ and enduring peace until the uadons around het shared 
it. Confudus was set in a very different situation. He lived in an 
empire which was nominally one, but which in practice was 
a loose assodation of selfish and scheming princes. The states 
beyond the boundaries of the empire did not seriously affect the 
life of China, and it is not to be wondered at that his diought was 
limited to the ways in which an ideal condition might be achieved 
for the empire. This was htf world, and he is not to be depreciated 
because the range of his vision was not wider. 

Within chat world he had a vision of perfect govemment, 
which was implidt in much of his teaching. If the government 
were inspired by the right prindples, he believed that the ideal 
could become actual- And those prindples were not wholly 
unworthy to be set beside the prindples which in the prophetic 
visions of the Golden Age were looked for as tiie governing 
prindples of the rule of die Davidic king. Confodus described 
chose principles as righteousness, benevolence, sincerity, faithful¬ 
ness. These were the tilings he desired to sec exemplified in the 
government, and permeating the whole of the five relations of 
sodecy. If he did not predict the Golden Age he worked for it, 
and he worked for it because he had beheld its glories afar off; and 
he perceived as clearly as any of the prophets of Israel that the 
fundamental condition for its realization lay in the renewal of the 
spirit of men. 

As CO the means whereby that renewal might be brought about 
he differed widely from the prophets. He relied for too largely on 
tile power of example. 'If a superior love propriety' he said, 'the 
people will not dare not to be reverent. If he love r^htcousness. 
^ ^ple will not dare not to submit to his example. If he bve 
good foith, the people will not dare not to be sinccfe. Now 
these things obtain, the people £rom all (Quarters wiJl come to hioi, 
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bearing ^ir childten on thdr backs/^ Similacly lq Chia Yii 
we find Confudus credited with the sayii^: ‘In the Way of man, 
government is the greatest thii^. Now government means to be 
correct.^ If the ruler does what is correct, then die people will 
follow and be correct Whatever the ruler does, the people follow. 
If the ruler does not do what is conect, what do the people have to 
ibUow^'* This simple assumption we have found also in the teach¬ 
ing of Mencius, who relied no less than his Master on the power of 
example.* In the previous lecture I deed passages from Mcacius 
which declared tliat if a single ruler were concerned to give liis 
people peace and benevolent government, all the people of the 
empire would flock to him, and notliing could prevent him from 
gaining imperial sway. It is clear that to Mendus dus imperial 
sway would bring ideal conditions for all the people. 

The Commentary on the Gr«f Learning is therefore true to the 
prindples of Confudus when it declares Aat Yao and Shun set an 
ocample of benevolence in the government and die people fol¬ 
lowed them, while Chieh and Chou sec examples of violence 
which were similarly followed.* ‘On this account', continues the 
Commentary, ‘the ruler must himself be possessed of the good 
qualities, and then he may require them in the people.... Never 
has there been a man who, not having refere n ce to his own char¬ 
acter and wishes in dealing with others,' was able effectually to 
instruct them.' And again kcer in the same Commentary we read 
‘Never has there been a case of the sovereign lovii^ benevolence, 
and the people not loving righteousness-*’ 
la the text of the Great Learning we find it stated chat these 
were the roots of the Golden Age of the past. 'The andents who 
wished to illustrate illustrious virtue throughout the empire, 

* AneUas XHl, 3. 

* The saoe play on wgrdf dttt we have found io die Anakco. C£ abeve, p. 58 a. 

* Kninm, 7 >u CWj VO, p. an ( 1 .134, Sect. iv). 

*Meftous TV Part s, jxt Tet cbe prince be corxecc, aad everything will be 
correct.' Cf. also Meneius IV Pan 2. ▼. 

* Grvsl teaming, Ccmineficary lx. 4. 

* Le. without dw; c£ above, p. 6a a. 

^ Great Leamln£. Commencary x. ai. 
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first ordered well dieir own states. Wishing to order well their 
states, they first regulated their fenulies. Wishing to regulate their 
families, tliey first coldvared their persons. Wishing to cuhivate 
fiidr persons, they first ceedfied fiidr hearts. Wishing to rectify 
their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their thoughts. 
Wishii^ to be sincere in fiicit thoughts, they first extended to the 
utmost their knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the 
investigation of things. Things being investigated, knowledge 
became complete. Tlicir knowledge beii^ complete, their 
thoughts were sincere. 'Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts 
were rectified. Tlicir hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Thcic persons being cultivated, their Emilies were 
regulated. Their families bcu^ isolated, their states were r^htly 
governed. Their states being rightly governed, the whole empire 
was made tranquil and happy.’^ Since this was presented as in¬ 
struction, and especially as instruction to rulers,* it was apparently 
intended to offer a prescription for the renewal of the Golden 
Age. It was a Golden Age that man was believed to be capable of 
making for himsclfi and it had no deeper foundation than the will 
of the sovere^. Nor had it the everlasting quality of tile Golden 
Age of rhe IsraeUte prophets. It was dependent not on God, but 
on the king, and unless his successor shared the same spirit, its 
basis had gone, and with it die Golden Age must again vanish. 
The same easy prescription for the Goldai Age is found in the 
Doctrine oj the Mean\ ‘It is only he who is possessed of the most 
complete sincerity that can exist under heaven, who can give its 
full development to his own nature. Able to give its full develop¬ 
ment CO his own nature, he can do the same to the nature of other 
men. Able CO give its full development to the nature of other men, 
he can give their full development to the natures of animals and 
things. Able to give thcic full development to the natures of crea¬ 
tures and foings, he can assist the transforming and nourishing 
powers of Heaven and Earth. Able to assist die transforming and 
nourishing powers ofHeaven and Earth, he may with Heaven and 

* Cftal Ltamiai, Text 4 f. 

■ Cf. The Qmex Ooida, i ind ed., p. 39. 
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Earth foim a teraion/* This savours more of the dream of the 
philosopher than the vision of the prophet, and the humanism of 
Confucius has become empty words. 

Mo>czu’s dominant principle of universal mutual love led him 
mote readily to the thought of the Golden Age, when this prin¬ 
ciple should be adopted by all. He advocated an undiscriminating 
love of everybody, instead of the gradations of love according to 
the various relationships of society which Confucius inculcated. 
To his opponents he appeared to he undermining the very founda¬ 
tions of society. They were afraid that it meant chat men 
would feel no more obligation to tiiosc who were near than to 
those who were far, whereas Mo-t 2 u’s emphasis was rather that 
men should feel no less obligation co those who were 6r than to 
chose who were near. He sought to scale love up to its highest 
level; they feared the efiect m^ht be to scale it down to its lowest. 
Certain it is that amongst the followers of Mo-bu selfishness soon 
appeared, and the htgh level of love which he demanded was for- 
gotren.* Some ofhis immediate disciples, however, rose to heights 
of s el f-forgetting service comparable witii his own.* For Mo-tzu 
demanded a love for another’s father equal to love for one’s own, 
love for a friend equal to love for oneself.* As I said in the last 
lecture, ttas could bring little profit unless it were universalized, 
and In all his insistence on the profit which he believed would be 

* Doftrine tht Mt<ui nu. 

* Cf. iitn^~ix 6 \ (do( iachided in Liao's translation so fir issued), llie rde> 
vane paisa^ is dud and tracslated by Forke, hit Tl. p. 7$. Cf. also Otuan£‘*a:i 
»9Qii. 2 (Legge, S<Kft 4 d«cUs of the Sast. xl, pp. 220 f., Gles, CHuert^ Tzi. pp, 
442 f., or TVicgvr, Toofsm, ii, pp. joo £). 

* Huai-Nas-esa uys bad a bod^uaxd of ido men, who would williDgly 

go CO death by £re or sword at his command (cf. Ring Yu-lan, fOuory of CMntSi 
PhiUtOfkj, i, p. Sa). and ibe Hi Shih CWun C%Vm gives an account of the heroic 
aeUnaetifiee of 1B3 ofhis fbUowen. moved by no seeking (or profit, but only by 
the desire co protect the oppressed pClX, liL Wilhelm, Fruhiif^ md Her^ its Lfi 
Bu Wt, pp. 327 f). To ttJs it may be added that Chuang-izi a aaai i . 2 associates 
Ch'ia Hua 4 j, one of Mo>csC’s immediate disdples, with his Master's self sacrifidog 
spiric. Cf. Wilhebn, A Short History of Chintse CrViVirahMi, p. 151: 'lo adherenSs 
sacrificed thenuelvc* (or the world, rdinquuhing every comfort and every 
joy.’ 

* iVfxxdim (Mei pp. f.; Forke. pp. 25$ f., TomloAson, pp. 54 f.). 
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the issue of this love, Mo-»u spoke of the dme when dl should 
practise it. 

Here, then, he presents a picture of the Golden Age, and in some 
respects it is not unwordiy to be placed beside the hope and pro¬ 
mise set before Israel by her prophets. If Mo-tzu insisted on the 
profit chat would be found by all in chat age, it must be remem¬ 
bered chat the Old Testament abo depicts the peace and security, 
and the economic bliss of the messianic age. Many of the critics of 
Mo-ctu^ both in ancient and modem tiroes, st^madze him as a 
mere udlitarian who demanded love because love would pay, It 
would be just as easy to cridcize the prophets of Israel on the 
ground that they believed chat if men would do the will of God 
their well-bdng would be assured. They threatened disasters to a 
generation t faftt disobeyed the will of God, but believed that if 
men would truly return to God, die disasters might be averted. 
'Hierc was an appeal to interest in their word as well as in Mo- 
Ctu's. But diere was more than this appeal in theirs, and more too 
in his. The prophets believed that the will of God was supremely 
good in itself, and chat Israel owed Him obedience by all that He 
had done for her. So, too, Mo-tzu believed that the way of uni¬ 
versal love was supremely good in itself or he would not have 
pursued it independently of any profit it brought him, but rather 
at die cost of sufierii^.* The profit lay in die Golden Age for him, 
as it lay for the prophets of Israel so as its full consummaaon 
was concerned, They believed chat by immediate obedience the 
threatened disasters might be averted, but they did not chink the 
full consummation could be reached by Israel alone. And until 
all reached it, Israel could not know its fidl glories. I cannot sec 
why Mo-tzu should be so stigmatized because he realized diat the 
spirit to which he called men would be incalculably be n e fici al to 
men if only all shared it. 

‘Suppose evetybody in the world loved universally,’ he said, 

‘ cr. (Me, pp. it$ f.; Forte, pp. sjp L; Tomkinsoo, p. r«), where 

Wm-Ms-WU repicadies MocA with the futility of hu service for ebe world, and 
Mo-tzfl defeat ihe e»^^b^Aileoess of his tSon ud iaieaQOn quieo mdependeotly 
of his success. 
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‘bving others as chcmselves- Would there be anyone unfiliai? 
When everyone regarded his father, elder brother, and emperor as 
himself, towards whom would they be unfiliai? Would there still 
be anyone unafiecdonatc? When every one regarded lus younger 
brother, son, and minister as himsdf, cowards whom would they 
display disaffection? Therefore there would not be any unfiliai 
fry ing or disatfecriou. Would there be any thieves and robbers? 
When every one regarded other families as his own family, vdio 
would rob? When every one r^arded odici persons as his own 
person, who would steal?' 

In all this there is nothing ignoble. It can hardly be supposed 
diat virtue would be more attractive if it could be guaranteed to 
increase die miseries of men, Should we condemn in our modem 
world anything which promised to eliminate die crimes of vio¬ 
lence with which our newspapers are filled, on the ground thatdiis 
was a worthless ucilicarianism? Are we so in love with the fruits 
of selfishness that we could only approve of unselfishness provided 
it left chose fruits unchanged? If it is true chat when men truly 
loved one another, they would serve one another, and tcftain 
from injuring and robbing one another, there is nothing improper 
in saying so. The prophets of Israel, and all sociai reformers 
everywhere, including the Confudaa Sages, wished to eliminate 
the evils of the society of their day, and to bring about a better 
condition of society. Why should Mo-tzu alone be condemned 
for this, as though he were guilty of something sbameful? No¬ 
where did he say CO men ‘Practice this love for what you will get 
out of it as individuals. Follow me and it will pay you,’ He sum¬ 
moned men to the way of universal love because it was the good 
way, and its goodness would be apparent to all vdien all followed 
it 

I am aware chat there may be brought against me such a passage 
as the following to show that Mo-tzQ did sometimes teach ‘Follow 
me and it will pay you.’ In the first of the Synopdc chapters on the 
Will of Heaven he says: ‘Whoso obeys the will of Heaven, loving 
universally and benefiting others, will obtain rewards, while 

» wt (Mci. pp- 79 £; FctIk, pp. a+i f; Tomkiaioo, p. 4fih 
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whoso tedsts the ‘will of Heaven, by being pardal and harming 
others, will incur puoishment/^ But the context indicates that 
here Mo-ezu is dunking of the emperor. He goes on to speak of 
the good emperon who received a reward and of die bad emperors 
who received punishment. He then continues by indicating chat 
die reward the good received was the alStction and loyalty of 
their people, so ^at they had the heritage of the empire, and were 
'succeeded by descendants for ten thousand generationi to continue 
the spread of their rigliccousness all over the world-’* Here the 
reward was the high honour of a sacred responsibiUcy and a God- 
given cask. There is nodung to suggest that an ignoble ucDicarian- 
i$m was all that was in the Sage’s thought. 

Part of the profit when this love was universalized -would be 
the aboUdon of war. The prophets of Israel looked forward to 
the ciine when swords should be beauen into ploughshares- Our 
modem world wistfully yearns for the age of enduring peace. 
Is it something contempriblc and merely utilitarian when Mo- 
tzQ holds out before men the ideal of peace? He says: ‘Today 
feudal lords know only how to love their own states and not those 
of others. Therefore diey do not scruple to attack other states. 
The heads of houses kno-w only how to love their own houses 
and not chose of others. Therefore they do not sauple to usurp 

ocher houses_When feudal brds love one another there will 

be no more war; when heads of houses love one another there will 
be no more mutual usurpation. • 

The picture of bliss which Mo-ttu sets before men is in notable 
ways comparable with that of the Old Testament passages at 
which we have boked. It was conceived of as resting on changed 
penons, as much as the pictures of the prophets were. It -was not 
something that would come of itself but that would come when 
men were worthy of it. Where Mo-eu M short was not in the 
loftiness of his concepnon of the Golden Age, or in his recogni¬ 
tion that when all men loved their neighboun as themselves it 

» (M«i, p. 137; Fctfke, p. JI7; Tomkinwn. p. 8 d). 

* Ai( 5 -«a wn (Ma, p. xjl; Ferke. pp. 3x7 U TomkiwOA p. W). 

»Wo-ifl XV (Mci. p. 81 ; Fotke, p. a 44 i TomkiiwoQ, p. so). 
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could be attained, but «i hii foundadom for diis mutual love. But 
to that wc shall retum. 

Like the Confiidan Sages, Mo-tzu put much faith in the power 
of example. He said 'If there were one who would esublish his 
name for justice in the world and draw the feudal lords to him 
with his virtue, the submission of the whole world to him could be 
expected forthwith,’* Such opdmUmis too simple and too shallow. 
‘When a man loves otltcrs’ he said, 'they love him in tecum; when 
a man profits others, they profit him in return.'* Or again, ‘If 
superiors delighted in it (i.e. universal love), and promoted it by 
rewards and praise, and iscouraged its opposite by punishments 
and fines, I believe people would move towards universal mutual 
love and the mutual sharir^ of benefits, as fire rises upwards and 
water flows downwards.'* The transfbimadon of men that the 
Golden Age demands before it can be realized is a much more 
difficult task than this, and neither the Confucian Sages nor Mo- 
tzu seems to have appreliended its real nature and difficulty. 

In one other important respect Mo-tzu may be compared with 
the Hebrew prophets more closely than the Confucitns. He spoke 
much of die Will of Heaven as the foundation of it all. It was not 
merely because the way of love was good, or because it would be 
ptofiablc when all walked in it, chat he called men to it. It was 
because the way of love was the Will of Heaven. I have said that 
Confucius believed that the mandate of Heaven was upon him, 
but having said chat he believed that it was for him to cany out 
that mandate, Mo-tzu's appeal was to the Will of Heaven, not 
simply as the ground of mandate, but as the basis of the life 
to wlfich he csdled men. If we may substitute God for Heaven, it 
was because God willed chat men should love and live in peace and 
well-being that diis was the right way for them. Here is something 
closely a^ to the prophetic conception chat in the will of God 
and in obedience to His law the troe well-being of men was to be 
found, and that the Golden Age would be the age when that will 

* QA6. p. 114; Forke, p. 296; Tomtimoo, p. 70). 

* X9 QAei. p. $9; Fvrke, p. 248; Tomkiiuoo, p. so). 

* Mo^i xvi (M«i. p. yj; Focke, p. 26$: Tevibiuon, p. 59), 
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should be perfectly done. He demanded righteousness, as the 
prophets of Israel did.* And he demanded it for the same reason. 
‘Heaven desires righteousness and ahominates unr^htcousnew,'* 
he said, and righteousness was the standard he set before men. 
‘With righteousness die world lives and without it the worid 
dies.'* Or again, ‘If righteousness is employed in die government 
of the state the population will be inaeased, die government will 
be ordered, and the state will be secure.. . . Now r^hteousness 
can benedt men; hence righteousness is the finest treasure of the 
world,'* When righteousness is held before men to be their ideal, 
and righteousness is identified with die will of God, and when an 
aD-embracing love for men is inculcated, and its fiuits in human 
well-being are set forth, we have something that comes nearer to 
the message of the prophets of the Old Testament chan anything 
in Confucius or Mencius, and a conception of the Golden ^e 
chat may without impropciery be called prophetic. 

In Israel and in China prophets and sages were mote chan indivi¬ 
dualises, leachii^ men the good way of life, whereby they might 
best pass through this troubled world, and setiii^ before men the 
path of their individual duty- Alike they recognized that man 
belongs to a society, and that his weU-being is inextricably 
bound up with the well-beii^ of diat society. They sec before 
men the path of duty in the society of cheir day, and did not live 
wholly in a fiir off Utopia. But th^ also perceived that the univer¬ 
sal acceptance of the principles of righteousness and brotherhood 
and love which they set before men was necessary to die full 
attaimnenc of the worid of tixeir vision, and also necessary to the 
fiJl reahzadon of the finales of obedience. Neither thought simply 
in teims of an economic or political miUennium, or conceived of 
the Golden Age in materialistic terms. To both it was primarily an 

* Cf W-Wallaee, TJtt Chimif RMr^er, bai, x^X, p- SS 9 - ‘Hu emphasis on the 
docCnne ofngbteousness is comparable to that ^irea to it in the Old Tenaomt’ 

* (Mei,p. xje; Porke. p. 31$; Tomkissoo, p. B4). 

»»cvi (M«, p. xjd). FoAe (p- 315) and Totoiioaoii (p. 85) uodexsBiKi 
that t«t difictectly here and find the meaning to be chat the righteous Utcs and 
prospers, while the unrighteous is poor and dies. 

* Ma~tzi xlvi (Mei, p. aid: Potie, p. S42: Tomiunson, p. laj). 
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age of righteousness, in a world securely based on spiritual 
foundations. To the prophets of Israel the day of universal peace 
was the day when obedience to the will of God should be univer¬ 
sal. To McHttfl it was the day when mutual love in accord widi 
the will of Heaven should be universal, To the Confiicians it was 
the day when righteousness and benevolence should be die 
foundation of the govemmctit, and when the principle of red- 
piodry should be accepted throughout society. 

Two and half millenma after theic time we sdll await the 
Golden Age, and while its glories have been promised by polid- 
datig who planned a world fit for heroes to live in, and by states¬ 
men who feshioned a League of Nations and a United Nations 
O^anizadon. to most people those glories seem soil to be dim 
and remote. To Israel’s prophets die Golden Age was God*s gift 
to man, which could only be given when man fulfill ed the condi¬ 
tions. To the sages of China it was man’s achievement by his 
fulfilment of die conditions. While 1 would not minimize the 
difierence between these conceptions, bodi alike hold the accept¬ 
ance of the conditions to be essential. Only a world which sought 
to know and to do the will of God, as proclaimed by His servants 
the prophets, whether in China oc in Israel, could enter into the 
full glories of the kingdom of God. 
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The Prophet and Worship 

H ithbrto I have emphasised, and it may perhaps be felt 
chat I have sometunes overemphasized, the points of 
amilaricy between the prophets of Israel and the three 
Chinese prophets of out study. 1 have recognized important 
di^ences as well as simibrities, and in the present lecture t 
shall have more to say of diflercnce than of similaiicy. At the out¬ 
set 1 rejected an apologetic approach which seeks to make of the 
Chinese teachers a foil chat secs off to greater advantage the lofti¬ 
ness of the Hebrew teachen. At the same tiroc it must be remem¬ 
bered that it is just as much an apologetic approach that seeks to 
conceal the differences, chough an apologetic approach with a 
dilierent interest 'Where there are differences, it is the way of 
scholarship to recognize them. Scholarship must eschew all pr^ 
judice and all unfairness in the presentation of the evidence; and 
this I have striven to do and will strive again now. For I approach 
the work of the Chinese teachen wii profound esteem and 
sympathy, as I do also the work of the Old Testament prophets. 
It is not my purpose to pass a theological or religious judgement 
upon them, but to undertake a phenomenological study, and for 
this similarity and diversity are alike important. 

In the previous lectures I have begun with die Israelite prophets 
and then turned to the Chinese teachers to see how br they dis¬ 
played the qualities which die prophets of Israel showed. In the 
present lecture I wish to reverse die process and to begin widi the 
Chinese teachers. 

That Confucius was a geeae lover of ceremony and propriety 
needs litde emphasis. When he was asked about miheary tactics 
he replied that he knew all about sacriddal vessels but was not 
H 
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interested in military affidrs.* He kad an expert knowledge of die 
rites of former days as well as of his own, and where practice 
diverged from thAt of former days, he expressed his disapproval.* 
He held in high esteem the rites* of die early Chou dynasty, which 
had behind the rites of the Hsia and Shang dynasties, and 
which he regarded as ‘complete and elegant’.* He declared that he 
could describe die ceremonies of the Hsia and the Shang dynasties 
with greater accuracy and understanding than any surviving 
records could match.* But in his day the princes were acrogacu^ 
to themselves the rites proper to the emperor, and for diis he had 
only disapproval. When he heard chat the cliicf of the Chi 
family was about to sacrifice to T'ai Shan,* to which sacrifice 
could only be properly offered by the sovereign, he appealed to 
one of his own disciple who was in the service of the Qii femily 
CO prevent this act of impropriety.’ When die disciple confessed 
his inability to do so, the Master mordantly asked if the object of 
the sacrifice was less discerning chan Lin Fa:^, who had asked 
Confucius to say what was of the first importance in ceremonies. 
On another occasion Confucius condemned the head of the Chi 

^AjtakiUXV.i. t. 

* AHakcaXl, i. Tliis follows the interptetasoo ofLegge. Couvreur, Pauthier, 
Wilhelm a&d SiaDge; cf. also LyalL Waley, however, oficcs a lonlly dilTereae 
ifiterprecedOD. He ceaciers * "Daly eoDuaoe people wait dll they are advaoeed is 
rinul and mude (before tahiog office). A gcatleouo caa afford to get up his rinul 
acd music later on.** Bvea if 1 accept^ this saying, 1 should $dll be on the side of 
those who get on with their studies first.* 

* Confiidus do« not heie use the word for riles, bat the word ah, or cutlun. 
Id Book m of the Auoktis. however, almoK every saying is coneersed either with 
s4CD£ce or with ceremonial propriety, aad In ibe light of this setcug k k probable 
chat the compilers of the Ajuileett understood the meaning here to eoacem b> 
heviouc. Legge renders by ngi/letims; Couvreuc by lot/; Wilhelm by Ordnur^ 
its l^htns', Stange by Hmseher^sthkrittef. 

* A^ekets ffl, MV, 

* Arakos III, be This, again, k the rendering of Legge, Couvreur, Pauchke, 
Wilhelm, Lyall and Scange. Buc Waley, instead of reodering *I could desenbe the 
riies...’ has *How eaa we talk about the ntual*. and ooevera the saying into a 

ofignoraace. For the sense on the usual view, ef. Ckia YO I, ao b, ai a, 
Sectioavi. $ a (Kramers, K'lt/ig TxS Chie Y3, p. aai). 

* A sacred mountain in Shantung. 

* Anakels UI, vi. 
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family for having eight rows of officers to keep time in the 
temple services, instead of the sbc rows that were proper to his 
office.' 

The D<Ktrin4 oj the Mean records Confucius’s eulogy of the 
early Chou leaders King Wu and the Duke of Chou.* hi a long 
passage which commends their restoration of temples and ritual, 
it is said that by the regulation of the ceremonies they distin¬ 
guished the ranks of men, served the dead as they would have 
served them alive, and served God.* It is added chat ^ who under¬ 
stands the ceremonies of the sacriEces to Heaven and Earth, and 
the meaning of the several saaifices to ancestors, would find che 
government of a kii^dom as easy as to look into his palm-* This 
suggests diac die forms of worship were regarded as useful to che 
govemmenc for regobtii^ men. The disorders in the state and 
the impropriety in worship which Confucius deplored went hand 
in hand, and a restoration of the ancient ritual, performed in all 
cases by the righc persons, would, he believed, restore the old 
ways. 

There is a passage in the Chia YU which expresses this more 
directly. Tliere Confucius is said to have observed T have heard 
that of che things by whidi che people live the rites are greatesc- 
But for the rites there is nothii^ by which to regulate che service 
CO che spirits of Heaven and Earth. But for the rites there is nothing 
by which to define the positions of ruler and subject, superior and 
inferior, old and young. But for the rices there is nodung by which 
CO make distinccions in the relations between male and female, 
father and son, elder and younger brodicr, the parents of tie 
brid^room and chose of foe bride, fiitiuly and dan members, 
and die friends widi whom one has in^quenc or frequent 
contact.’* 

The Chia Yu can only be used with some reserve in discussing che 

^AsuileasUl,i 

* Oa dw Duke of Chou cf. Willielm, A SSert HiiMy pJ CMuese CiviUzaHen, 
E.Tr., pp, lOi /. 

* The Dptifine of ike Mean xiz. 4 ff. 

* CWfl ye I, X9 b, Secaou «. 5 * (translanoa ofKramen, op. dt .p. aso). 
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toachuig of Confucius,^ and in the preseoc lectures 1 have made but 
slight use of it, and have avoided drawing on it except to reinforce 
what may he found ebewhcrc-* ‘The Ckia Yu can naturally not 
claim the same authority as die Lun Yii,' says Wilhelm, 'but they 
represent a later stage of the tradition.’* Where the sabseance of the 
Chia Yu accords with thatofsayii^ preserved in the older books, 
the work may be used without unfairness to Confudus, and in the 
passage which 1 have just cited this is the case. What is implied in 
the passage in the Doctrim 9/ the Mean is here made more explicit, 
and the bought Is fully in accord with all we know of Confucius. 

For we should note that the word li is rendered sometimes by 
propriety and sometimes by rites,* and chat there are passages in 

* t«gge (TV Odnae dauiu, i. and ed.. p. 132) reguded it u ‘i valuable £raf- 
menc ofandquicy’, and thought 'it would ^ worth while to incorporate it with 
the AH 4 !ects\ He accordingly drew on it freely in preseaiing (be teaching of the 
Sage. Elsewhere he calls ic the 'Apocryphal Analects' (Ibid., v. Pair 2, 1873, p. 
834). Others have regarded it as a forg e ry by 'Vang Su in the third eeacury of 
our era. So W. Grube, GfUhiAtt der du/iesIseSen Litefajf/r, 2902, pp. 223 C', P. 
Pelliot, in Mfmoires nnamant I'Asie OrienuU, ii, 2926, p. 228 a.; O. ^aake. 
Gfuhkhu du ehliiesiuhen ReicSer, li, 293d, pp. 266 £ Something beeween these 
two atdtudet seems to be more satisfietery. Chavannes (Mitnurts fusnriptes, v, 
spos$ p> 439) was of the opimoo that Vang Su used some andent documena, 
and that d>e work therefore preserves some geouiaely old traditions. With 
this view Focke is in suhstandal agreement (GuehUhU der slien efunesiuSefi 
RfiilosopAfe, 1927, p. 22$). Vilhelm (Cen^rlus and Conji/aamsifi. £.Tr., p. 74) 
observes that 'almost every lodividua] section of the Clua Yu can be run down 
in the licerarore of the centuries beeween Confudus and Vang Su,’ but added: 
'At the lime, however, the text of the Chit Yu has, for the most part, a 
(bun which cannot be traced back to those texts that are now at our disposal.' 
After a long discussion Kramers has receody concluded that the work coouined 
two sections, of which one consisted of older oaterial which came into Waiag 
Su's while the other was his own cooposicion for conlrovenial purposes 
(op. ett, pp. 236 £). More cautiously, Waley says: 'Vang Su may have tampered 
with cerraifi paeages. But this cannot often be the cue; (br there are only ten 
pangraphs m (he whole book which have not (as regards content, though not as 
regards phrasing) exact parallels in early literature. ... The Chla YU represents 
the Confueian legend as it developed during the third century jkc.' ( 7 ^ Way and 
its Poi^, 2ait<L, 2942, p. 137). 

* C£ Grube, op. tlU, p. 124: 'Als Quelle fur das Leben und dje Lehxen dea Con* 
fuaus ist das Kie-yW iiur mil lusserster Vorsicht zu benutren.’ 

•Op. fit,p. 136. 

* On the iiieaoings of li c£ Legge, in The Saend Books of Ae But, wvii, and 
impression. 292$, pp. 9 91 , and S. Couvreur. U fCi. and ed, i, 1913, p. ix. Also 
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the Analuts where Ugge uses propritty, but where rites* ra^ht 
equally well be used, and where the same thought that religious 
rites are useful for r^ulating men may be found. In one such 
passage, where Legge has: ‘If they (the people) be led by virtue, 
and uniformity sought to be given them by £^j€ rules of propriety. 
they will have the sense of shame, and moreover will b^me 
good.' Hcie Waley renders: ‘Govern them by moral force, keep 
order among diem by ritual, and they will keep their self-cespect 
and come to you of their own accord.Similarly, in another 
passage, whae Legge has: 'If a superior love propriety, the people 
will not dare not to be reverent,’ Walcy has: 'If those above love 
ritual, then among the common people none will dace to be dis- 
respectfuL’» Waley holds, indeed, that Confucius believed in die 
magical efficacy of ritual, provided it was die ancient ritual and 
performed by the divinely appointed rulet.* 

On one occasion one of the chief disciples of Cotifodus sug¬ 
gested to the Master that it would be well to abolish the offering 
of a slieep on the first day of every month. This was because it had 
become a hollow ceremony, vdiich had lost its original meanii^. 
The Master replied: 'You love the sheep: I love the ceremony.'* 


L S HjU Th« PoUficai PAiiwopA/ ^Confuamiun. 19pp. 90 S.. wbsre it u 
h«ld that both fius and ftopriciy are crroaeoui tnnsUticnj, and that (he 'W du- 
oimiiutes becwacn right aad and so fumi^ the foundation ^ Ugal 

adjudications (p. pi). B. D. Bdwards {Onfmu*, 1940, p. vu) 
ruoian seme "riwal“ must not be confused wilh teiipovi fetemomal. Its lehpoua 
siaiiificaiwe is but one aspect of it and it must be extended to covec the whole of 

man's life... .Such phrases u... “order them by awans of ntuai donotrefato 

ceremomal and rite, but imply (rainh^ in the pecfbrmai«e aeoow w^ch, 
because they are auoriated with moral aad social order, lend 10 insol and 
aodal and moral ideals in the minds of ihote performing tbeni. L Giles <T 7 i« 
SsyiwcfCcftfMius. p. do n.) observes that the word U. as the form of *c ch^ter 
implies, originally had sede reference to religious rita, but came to be applied » 

every son of ceremonial, indudiag the ordinary rires of poUtenea. 

• Afuieeu XJU, iv. 3. In eh« passage Pauthier agrees with waley, and r«dw: 
‘Si «ux cui occupeiit les rangs supifieurs dans b soddtd i obterverkf niu, 
alon le peuple n’osera pas ae pas le» respeoet' (CMtrine * Ctw/ww, p. X s»)* Id ^ 
Muace cited immediately ^wvc, however, Paothief agrem more do^y wuh 
UaBt. aad where Waley has nW be has les ifuies Mr la poUUM sodak. 

• Cf. The AnaXiOs of Coairtuns. pp. d4 ^ * Analeect m, *m 
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Legge commons: 'Confucius thought chat while any part of the 
ceremony was retained, dierc was a better chance of restoring 
the whole. 

It is hard not to feel chat Confucius loved religious ceremonies 
for their own sake, provided they conformed to the pattern laid 
down in the past. He said that he had no wish cc look on at the 
great sacrifice after the pouring out of the libation,* and ix would 
appear that something in the ceremony offended his sense of pro¬ 
priety.* When asked the meaning of this sacrifice, he avoided the 
question.* 

What makes it apparent ^c lie loved the ceremony for its own 
sake is the ftet that he defended the rito of ancestor worship, 
while declining to commit himself as to die survival of die 
ancestors. We arc told that he sacrificed to the dead as if they were 
present, and that he considered his absence from the ceremony as 
if he did not sacrifice.* Yet when he was asked about serving the 
spirits, he replied ‘While you are not able to serve men, how can 
you serve dieir spirits?’ and when his quesaouct continued to ask 
about death, he answered ‘While you do not know life, how can 
you know about death?'* An mcident recorded in the Chia Yu is 
wholly consistent widi diis. Tlicre we read that Tzw Rung asked 
him if the dead have knowledge, and he replied ‘If I should say 
fiiat the dead have knowledge, I am fearful that filial sons would 
immolate living persons to accompany the dead. If I should say 
that the dead have no knowledge, I am fearful that unfiJial sons 
would throw away their parenB* bodies wifoouc burying fiiem. 
Ssu, your wish to know whether or not the dead have knowledge 
is not an urgent problem of the present; later on you will know 
it as a matter of course.'’ Legge sternly condemns Confucius for 
this want of candour, and inclines to tbink that he doubted more 
than he believed,* 

^ The Ckimje CfasHa. i, 2bd ed. p. l 6 l. * Atateeu m, x. 

* Cf. W«ky’« QCt« (Hie Ajuleae ef Confudus, p, 96 d.). * Anattcis IH, xL 

^AfiaUOs^tB. *<1fuIrfUXI, xi. 

’ Chh Yii I. ic b, Section Tiii. § 17 (mnslaeiQnofKnmen. Ku/^ 7 >e Chia YB, 
p. *38). 

* Cf The Chinese Classics, i. and ed., pp. 99 f 
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Certainly some of his followers in a later age doubted, though 
they continued to observe the sacrifices. This appears in one of 
Mo-czu’s criticisms. In the course of his discussion with a Con- 
fucianist Kung-Mcng-tzu, the latter, we are told, said that ghosts 
and spirits arc non-existent, yet advocated that the superior man 
should learn sacrifice and worship. To Mo-t 2 u this was both 
insincere and futile. He said ‘To hold that there are no spirits md 
yet leam sacrificial rites is comparable to leamii^ the ceremoniab 
of hospitality while rcfiising to entertain a guest or to making 
fisiiing nets wliile denying the existence offish.’^ 

There is a cryptic passage which is held to indicate that Con¬ 
fucius had Etde use for prayer. We are told diat when he was ill, 
the disciple Trii Lu asked leave to pray for him; but Confucius 
remarked ‘My prayii^ has been for a long time.** Legge observes 
that this remark seems to indicate Confiicius*s satis6cdon widi 
himself, and this rests on the orthodox comroentary of Chu Hsu 
which Legge dtes as ‘Prayer is the expression of repentance and 
promise of amendment, to supplicate the help of the spirits. If 
there be not dwse things, then there is no need for prayii^. In the 
case of die sage, he had committed no errors, and admitted of no 
amendment. In all his conduct he had been in harmony with the 
spiritual intelligences, and therefore he said—my praying has be^ 
for a long time.** This would appear to interptet the cryptic 
remark to mean ‘My praying was all over loi^ ago.’ It is by no 
means certain, however, that this is the meaning, and die words 
m^ht well be understood to mean that he had been praying 
already for a long time.* 


1 Mo-m. xlviu (Mei. p- aj6; F«ke, p. $69'. Tomfcinsofl, p. xjp). 

• Afuiiettt VD, 5codv. • The Chinese Clasaes. i. *m . P 


206. 


• AfteUits vu, Koav. * * -- . 

«C£ the rendering ofPauthiet: 'La pTiiredeKhjeoti(laaeniie) esepenaafiecce; 
Lv»U ‘LoneJastiiig has been my prayer*; Cooncur: 'll y a loogtemp qw je 
Kic ’ Couvreut adda awre^cb «y»: ‘Ma priiw « vraimmtcoMimeUe.Coni- 
awit auraij-je aeteodu jusqu’ aujourd’hui (peox prier)?' Walcy u m elc«t 
meat with legge, and commeaB: ‘TVbat juetifies me m die eyea of 
life I have lei l^re is tio need for any rite aow.' Cf. L Giles [The Sepngsef 
Cmfi^eius. p. 87), who renden ‘My prayers began loi« ago comments Hu 
whole life had been one long prayer, and he refuses any mediauon between him- 

xlfaadGod.' 
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We are told that whmcvcf he ace, though his food might be 
simple and coarse, he always offered a little in sacrifice with a 
grave respectful air.' But ffiis could be as devoid of real meaning 
as the grace which is often said at meat in our day. A story which 
is recorded in the Chie YU is worth repealing. It tells how a 
ftsherman once offered Confucius a fish, which the Sage refused. 
When the fisherman observed diac the day was hoc and it was 
far to the nearest market, so that he had thought it would be 
better to offer it to him than to throw it away, Confucius accepted 
the gift and at once made preparations to perform a sacrifice with 
it. “^^en one of the disdplcs questioned the propriety of this, 
Confucius replied that the fisherman had shown the quality of 
goodness, and asked *How could there be one who, on receiving 
a food-present ftom a good man, would not perform a sacrifice 
with ic?'‘ It will be observed that here die sacrifice was less the 
means of offering worship to God than a tribute to die spirit of 
the fisherman. 

Before we dismiss Coafudus, however, as an insincere forma¬ 
list, we may note a few utterances with a more prophetic flavour, 
When he interpreted a line of an andent poem’ to mean ‘The 
business of laying on die colours follows the preparation of the 
plain ground*, his disciple understood this to mean *cbat cere¬ 
monies are a subsequent thing*, and in characteristic fashion Con- 
fudus expressed his approval of this.* Here, once more, we liave 
a cryptic passage, but it would appear to mean that ceremonies 
are secondary, and Waley understands diis to mean that they can 
only be built upon goodness.* This is in harmony with another 
saying: ‘If a man be widiout the virtues proper to humanity, 
what has he to do with the rites of propriccy?** To these may be 

* Anaietts X. viii. lo, Waley bere ucderstacds the text quite diAerently, arui 
reeders: 'Any article c( food, whether curae rice, ve^rables, broth or melon, 
(hat has been used a2 asoSering must be handled due solemaiey.' 

* Chia Vh n. a b, s a. Section viii. $ s (transladoD of Kramers, op. til., p. aja). 

* Suppoced to be a poem vduefa Coafudus did not include in the SAih Chir^, 
though pan of the passage deed is found there, but vdthour the eondusion, 

* AtttiMi Q, via. * C£ The Aneleils 0/ Cot^iidus. p. 96 a. 

* Analefis US, ilL Waley bere renders: Twan tvKo is net Good, what can be 
bare ro do with ritual?' 
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added a passage (ccm. the Li Chi, which renders; ‘With a 

superior man the use of ceremonies is to give proper and elegant 
expression to the fcclir^s/^ While this is meagre evidence, it would 
seem CO point to the conclusion that Con^idus valued not the 
ceremony alone, but the life and character of the man who offered 
it, and die spirit with which he came to it. Wilhelm says: ‘All 
forms without the basic trudi of inner attitade arc empty and 
despicable. For Confucius, indeed, this inner attitude transcends 
in importance the perfection of external form/‘ In harmony with 
this is the noble saying which I have already quoted: ‘He who 
offends agauuc Heaven has none to whom he can pray.’® While 
his spirit is offensive to Heaven no act of worship can have any 
moaning. Already in the wefindtliis thoi^ht expressed. 

In one passage we read: ‘The spirits do not always accept the 
sacrifices which are offered to them. They accept only the sacri¬ 
fices of the sincere.'* In another we find: Tf the observances are 
not equal to die articles, it must be said there is no offering. When 
there is no service of the will in the offerings of the princes, aU 
the people will then say, "We need not be troubled about our 
offerings''.'* Hollow sacrifices can deceive neither spirits nor men. 

Of Mcnciiis it is unnecessary to treat at length. Forke says chat 
Mencius had more heart daan Confudus, and finds a closer sym¬ 
pathy between him and the western spirit.* He was less interested 
in rd^on, however, and for the forms of religion he seems to 
have cared but little. Legge says: 'Never once, where he is treating 
of tlie nature of man, does he make mention of any exercise of 
the mind as due dircedy to God.’’ He adds: The services of reli¬ 
gion come in China under the principle of propriety, and are 
only a cold formalism; but even here, ocher things come with 

* U Chrv.Scci. 2,7 (traidatioaofL«g^in TheSoendESoeks^ihtBui. xxvii, p. 
S}t). Coimeui rtnden: demoucradoiu ext^rieures font pourle »ge comme 
(U flew ct) U parure ^ Metimeos de soa cceuc* (inli KJ, i, and ed., p. aai)* 

* Ctfn/uciW Confifianlsm, pp. X44 ff. ® A/utkOi El, aaii. 2. 

* Shu CfiiftglVBook j, Pan j, i. i (Ugge's tendering), 

* Shu Chip^V Book 13, ill X2 (Ugge’s cerdering). 

* CT. Ctuhichle iff alten thintsuAtn Fhilosophit, p. 194. 

' Th« Chinese dasslts, ii, 2nd ed. p. 7a. 
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Mendus before cbein.'* In support of this he dc« a passage in 
whidi filial piety and brotherly service are commended, after 
which it is declared that wisdom lies in observiug these two 
things and propriety in adorning them * Such evidence as we 
have, therefore, su^ts that Mendus had iitde use for worship 
as a vital religious experience. 

We should, howevex, note that he insists on the necessity for 
sincerity in sacrifice, and directs atccation to the spirit of die one 
who offers sacrifice as essential to die valid performance of the 
rite. He says: ‘Though a man may he wicked, yet if he adjust his 
thoughts, ftst, and bathe, he may sacrifice to God.'* 

That brilliant writer, Wang Ch‘uiig, whom Wieger calls die 
greatest genius of all Chinese writers* and Wilhelm ‘that sceptical 
eccentric',* dismissed all sacrifice as useless and fudle,* and de¬ 
clared that cverydiing depended on man and his virtue and not on 
sacrifice.’ This is an attitude to rel^ous forms which some, as we 
shall see, have attributed to the prophets of Israel There was, 
however, a world of difference between bis diought and theits, 
since bis rested on a denial of the edstence of God or spirits,* 
and he lies farther fi:om the prophets of the Old Testament dian 
Confucius or Mencius. 

1 IV Fart i. xxvii. 

• Mmaw IV Pm 2 , xjct. a. 

• Kisnm ies Ooyvuti rthiltuses. p. 318. On Wang Ch'ung ct A. Fotke, 

j. w, Introductioo, and Ctschidiie der mi/ulaluflithen Mrrtfifefwi 
Philesophif, XM4, pp. 110 ff. In the Utret wetk. p. 114. Fork* dta tte wordi of 
Mayen (potlisbed in 1S74, and not accttsible to the ptoeot writer): "Wang 
Ch'ung. a plnloaopber, peifiaps tbe most origmal and judidow among all the 
meapbyaiaass China has pcodueed . . . who . . . handle meniaJ and physical 
probleiM in a style and with a boldnen unparalleled in Chineac jiterature.' Cf. 
also Pong Yu-laa. A Hinory of CWw« Philosophy. E.Tr, by D. Bodde, ii. xps3» 
pp. xjo ff On p. isx Fw»g ‘Because hu ideas were primarily desmicove 
rather than constructire, didr irwrinMC value is less tfian some receot scholars have 
sdppoteil* 

«A Short Hiaory ifOufUSt Cltflatuion, £.Tk. by Joan Joshua. I9i9. P- x?®. 

« Cf. Vorkt. iMfhiffng. i. pp. sop ff. ’ C£ Porkc, ihU, p. S 3 5 . 

• Cf Porke, ihil, p. 18, vAete Wang Oi'ung's views are summarized aa being 
(hat Heaven a without a mind, and ia uaafl^ed by men and indi&cest to dxeir 
piayeR. Cf also p. 287: 'We try to get a conception of Heaven by asmbii^ 
human <)uaUdes to U. The source of this knowledge ofHeavenia man.' 
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To Mo-t 2 u die spirits of ike dead were real, and he had no 
doubt whatcvcc that they continued to exist. Indeed^ he insisis on 
this in one of the survivii^ Synopdc Chapters, and adduces a 
number of passages from ancient annals to prove their effective 
activity after death.* When, therefore, he insists that men should 
prepare clean cakes and wine and do sacrifree widi reverence,* 
he is not thinking of a hollow ceremony, which is good disci¬ 
pline for the living, but of genuine wor^p, and he records the 
punishment meted out to one who friled to bring clean cak« and 
wine CO these sa crifices.* ‘For me to offw sacrifice , he said, is not 
to throw it into the ditch or the gully. It is to bless the spirits 
above and gather a parry and enjoy ourselves and befriend the 
neighbours below. And if spirits exist, I supply my frther and 
mother and brother with food. Is not this a great blessing in the 
world?’* 

Nevertheless Mo-tzu said little on the forms of worship. He 
appears to have accepted existing forms, as Confucius and Men- 
dus did, save that Confucius wished to restore them to their 
ancient observance. But whereas Mendus was largely mdiffer^t 
to the forms of worship, giving them not more than passing 
recognition, and Confudus stressed them but emptied diem of 
any true wonhip of spiritual beings, Mo-tzu desired them to be 
genuinely forms of-wotslup. All were more concerned wifo the 
lives of men than foey were with worship. To Confudus it was 
but a tool to be used for the reform of men and of manners. 
Mendus was content with the appeal to reason and consdence 
to effect that reform. Mo-tru reinforced this by the appeal to 
God more dian either of the others, but it was to the idea and will 
of God much mote than the worship of God that he turned. 

Here, once mote, we may find some immediate points of con¬ 
tact and similariry with the Hebrew prophets. They said little in 
commendation of the forms of worship, and were not primarily 

» Mo-«0 xsad (Mci. pp. ; Foikc, pp. 3*i ^5 TomfciiiMQ, pp- too &). 

* Mo-bO m (Mo. p. 175 i P- 3«3; Tomfciiuon. p- X09). 

» (Md, p. x^; Fwke. p. 349; Tpmkniioo. p. xoa f.). 

* Mo-tsfl x»d (Mci. p. x? 4 i Forke, p. 364; TonJonJoa. pp. «<>)• 
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concerned for the ricual observances of the shrines- Of the reality 
of God they were in no doubt, and of this we shall thunk in our 
last lecture. Tliey would have repudiated Confucius's interest in 
the ceremonies for their own sake, though they would have 
shared his view that ceremonies were secondary to the life of 
those who partook of them- They would have shared Mo-czu’s 
view that in so for as the forms of religion were observed diey 
should be the vehicle of genuine worship, and not a hollow pro 
tcncc. They would not have dispensed with prayer, but they 
would have approved of the saying that the man who offend 
against God his none to whom he can pray, so lor^ as he clh^s 
to his offonce. Indeed, we may bring into direct connection with 
this the word of Isaiah: ‘When ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you: yea, when ye make many prayers, I 
will not hear: your hands are full of blood/* 

The prophets of Israel, however, made much more radical 
attacks on die forms of worship of their contemporaries than any 
of these Chinese teachers. 'Hie things that Confucius condemned 
were die usurpations of rites by the princes, or modifications of 
the ceremonies as compared with the ceremonies of the past. It 
was die incorrectness of the ritual that was die offensive thing to 
him, As a ceremony it was imperfect. The Hebrew prophets, 
however, were not concerned with the ritual as a mere ceremony, 
and so far as one can judge the ceremonies they condenmed as 
offensive to God were off^d with every technical propriety. 

In the time of Amos splendid sacrifices were beir^ offered, with 
every accompaniment of song. Yet the prophet could say in the 
name of God 'I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your 
biunt offou^s and meal offerings, 1 will not accept them: 
neither will I regard the peace offerings of your frt beasts. Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols/* Similarly Isaiah could say ‘To what pur¬ 
pose is die multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saiih die Lord; 

1 am full of die burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts 

* Itt. :. 15 . * Am« V. 21 ff- 
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and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of iambs or of he- 
goats/* In die book of Micah we have an oracle which is held by 
many to be from another nameless prophet, though for our pur¬ 
pose it does not matter whether it was uttered by Micah or another.^ 
It asks ‘Wherewith <ha1l j come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall 1 come before him with burnt offer¬ 
ings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil?'’ It is 
quite clear that the answer to these rhetorical quescioDs is ‘Cer¬ 
tainly not.’ Ot yet again, Jeremiah says ‘To what purpose cometh 
there to me frankincense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a 
far country? Your burnt offerings are not acceptable, nor your 
sacrifrees pleasing unto me.’* 

Here is an array of passages which cannot be matched from the 
Chinese sources, and which can easily give the impression chat the 
prophets were totally opposed to the whole institutioa of sacri- 
£ce, and regarded it as an uninitiated evil. There have not been 
wanting scholars who have maintained that this was the positioa 
they adopted. A sii^le example may here suffice. Emil Kautzsdr, 
in a well-known article on the religion of Israel, said ‘No one has 
any right to depreciate the merit which beloi^ to the above- 
named prophets, of having discovered the ideal of true service of 
God in the worship of Him in spirit and in truth, without any 
outward ceremonies and performances.’* It is hard to think of a 
religion without any shriies or pbces of worship, and without 
any means of expressing itself in worship; but we muse not on 
that ground rule out this view of the prophets. If this is correct, 
the prophets of Israel stand alongside Mendus most closely, 

' la. i. IX ft. 

■ la The Growth ofAi Old Teswnem, 19^0, p. ]i6 ,1 aid due I am ooc isdioed 
pronouace fbc Cc agairut Mieah^s wdionhip. C£. A. Geoi^e, Sophonie, 

SahuiH, 19S3. p. 12; *0n nt lefuse plus d« lui (Le. co Micah) aroibuerca outre des 
fragsienls isipectants eo v. 7.’ 

'Mic.vi.df. ‘Jcr. vi.ae. 

* Hastings’s D 3 ., E«fa Volume, 1904, p. 686 b, CC also J. P. Hyatt, Prophfile 
Rtlifion, 1947. p- 127: "The oppoudocofthe prophets to the whole acnfidal and 
dnulistic system aad pnedees of thdr day seems to have been absolute, and they 
thought it diould be abolished as aa ofibise against the God of UiaeL’ 
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concerned fbc wise government, concerned for the oppressed 
people, eager to see moral principles given expression in the life 
of his day, but fundamenuUy indifferent to worship. The only 
notable difference &om Mencius would then be that while he 
ignored the question of worship, they actively opposed it. To the 
passages I have cited we may now add a well-known passage in 
Hosea, which says ‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice^ and the 
knowledge of God mote than burnt oflenngs.’^ It would be 
possible grammatically to translate the second part of this 'And 
the knowledge of God without burnt offerings’, and tliere arc not 
wanting those who would so transbte i c. * 

1 have more than once expressed my disagreement with this 
view of die prophets,* but it is necessary briefly to examine it here. 
It is a view which has found the support of many distinguished 
scholars, and it cannot be brushed li^tly aside. Micah predicted 
the destruction of the Temple.* and a century later Jeremiah did 
the same thing.* Both of these could conceive of religion con¬ 
tinuing widiout any shrine in which it could fimctioii, and it must 
be remembered that the Jews who were exiled in Babylon had 
no temple or sacrificial cultus, and there was no synagogue yet 
at the time of the exile.* It was that ridi quality of k&seJk, vduch 

* Hoj, vi. 6 , 

* So S. Henur, SDhK md Verybung in Ijiael iMa, p. 36; E. C B. Maclauiis, 
Tkf Origin iht Hebrew Saerijifial SysUm, SP48, p. ap. 

■ Cf. xdx, 1945 -^ pp. ff* Toaai, 1950-r, pp. 74 C, and The 

Unity of the 1933, pp. 30 S. 

*Mic.iu. la. 

* Jex. vii. 14, 3om. 6. 

* t. E, Browne, ic/. T.S., x?u. 1916, pp, 400 1 . and Ba/lyfudemi, ipao, p. 53, 

argued that Ezra viu. 17 may eoataia t refiaeace to a Jewish Temple in Baby- 
Ittua, where Ezra's brother was a pdeet. As (or the ryoagogue, ic is coausonly 
believed that it came into enmnee in fiahylooia amongst the exiles, (hough there 
is CO defioitt evidence for this. Cf. ‘V/. Bacfaer, Jewish Sicyclsped/d, », 2903, 
p. 619 h.; Q. P, Moore. Judarntt, i, 19*7, p. a 83 ; A. Meaes, Z.A.H'., N.P. ix, 
193 ^ PP> a66 ft. S. Zeiclio. ia ii, 1932, pp. dp £., maincaiai chat the 

synagogue did not come into beiug anti] after the eidle, and char it was a secular 
me e ting place at fixn. If Tocrey's reading on an onzacoa u correct 

No. 84, Dec 1941. pp. 4 f.), die earliest known evidence for (he eastenee of a 
synagogue eoiaes frero Ebth. This ostncoo is dated by Albri gh t at the end cf the 
sixth ccDtury s.c. (ibid., No. 8 s, April 2941, pp. I! £.). 
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is something more dun our word merq^ connotes,* which Hosea 
called for. Similarly in that passage in the book of Micah, wiui is 
demanded instead of burnt offerings and rivers of oil is expressed 
in the words ‘He hath shewed thee, 0 man, 'v^ut is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of dice, but to do justly, to love 
fytsedh, and to walk humbly with thy God.'* Amos follows up 
his denunciation of the sacri^ces by aayii^ ‘But let judgement 
roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty—or, better, as a 
ncveifailing—scream.'* Isaiah closes his denunciadoa of the sacri¬ 
fices and ceremonies of his day by crying ‘Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doir^s from before mine eyes; cease 
to do evil: learn to do well; seek judgement, relieve die oppressed, 
jut^e the fatherless, plead for the widow.** 

In all these passages, then, we seem to have a passionate call for 
righteousness and a spirit of true human brotherhood in life, 
coupled with a repudiation of all the forms of worship. There is 
greater moral passion in the call for human brotheihood th an we 
find in Confucius and Mendus, and a greater heat against the 
ritual forms of worship dian we find in any of the Chinese 
teachers. 

We must, however, notice chat Isaiah’s denunciation indudes 
not merely sacrifices and festivals, but also prayer. He says ‘When 
ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes fiom you; yea, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not hear.'* Prayer stands under 
the same condemnation as the sacrifidal cultus, so that if die one is 
absolute, the other is equally absolute. Jeremiah can scarcely be 
credited with such an attitude to prayer, for he well knew the 
experience of prayer. He could have prayed without the Temple, 
of course, and there is no reason to suppose that his recorded 
prayers were offered in the Temple. We might therefore suppose 
chat when Isaiah denounced prayer along with the sacrifices, all 
he meant was that the prayers of the Temple were an abomination 

‘ Cf above, p. $6- 

* Mic. vj. a. A. Geo^f, Miehie, Sophorde, fJahwn, p. 39, ebsoves: 'Cette tziple 
exigence, d'ordre tont ipihtuel, comspoad ptidsimeoc aux revendications {bnda- 
m en tales des trou grand prophitea aat^neun k 

* Amos 7. sf. i, id£ 
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to God, ind that he could have contefnplat6d the continuacce of 
private prayer. Agaimc such a view there are several important 
consideradom. Id the first place Isaiah was not opposed to the 
Temple. His own inaugural vision was in the Temple,* and 
throughout liis life he proclaimed that the Temple should be 
spared, and for its sake Jerusalem.^ It cannot be supposed tliac he 
thought the Temple should continue to exist as tltc House of God 
but should be completely deserted by men; and if men frequented 
it, it could only be for worship. In the second place, he finished 
up his denunciation by saying 'Your hands arc full of blood.** 
If he had meant dut God hated sacrifices, sacred festivals and prayer 
under all circumstances, then the blood>ccained hands had nothing 
to do with it, and should not have been introduced to cloud the 
issue. If these words were essential to his thought, then it would 
seem that he meant that the worship was unaccepuble because 
the lives of the worshippers were hateful to God, and not because 
the worship was offered in die Temple. In the third place, although 
Jeremiah could contemplate the destruction of the Temple, he id 
not think the Temple was necessarily evU, For he announced diat 
if men repented and amended their ways, the Temple might be 
spared.* Had it been wholly evil and all its worship hateful in the 

* Isa, vi. 1, 

* Ct 1». iv. 5 xaed. 5. xxw. a« ft Ct abo ba. i. 6, wbich is commonly hdd 

to date from the time of Sennacherib's campaign of 70X b.c, since this provides 
the only known occasion which is appropriate to the paaaage. Ocher daces dohr^ 
lsmh*s mittistry, however, have found aoroe advocates, * ba. i. 1$. 

*Jtt. vii. 3. J. Skinner (Pnphtey end Religien, 1922, pp. 170 f.) bolds dut vii. 
S-7 are a supplementary composldon by a Deueeroooraic eenunentaroc. On 
literary grounds this is hard to establiah ia view ofebe uiJversaUy recognized links 
of aeyle that Uod JeiemuK and Deutetmiomy. The teal ground of Skinnei's 
ohjeecion Is his finn convitfion that Jeremiah wu irrevocably opposed to the 
Temple culrus under any arculItscas^ces. and any thing that conflicts with this must 
be excised from the bo^ So be argues that if every element tlbt con&icO with 
such a view is eliminated from this chapter, then we have only 'an alucSuit pro- 
dictioa of the devastation of the sanduftry and the rgecooo of ebe nation'. He then 
proceeds to eliminate the conditioo ia the paralkl Jer. zxvj, 2 £, on the ground 
that it is excluded by the text in chapter vii as it leaves Skianer's hands, xj^ is to 
impose a theory 00 the text, rather t^ to find support for It fiom the text. Other 
scholars have found no diSculcy 10 accepting foe text as Jeremianic. So Peake. 
Jeftmiah, i, pp. 145 C 
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tycs of God, then surely the prophet should have wished to sec it 
destroyed anyhow, and it codd not be a mark of divine mercy to 
leave it. 

It is then to be observed that In all the ptophedc denunciations 
of sacnEec there is reference to iniquity of life. The words should 
not be taken by themselves, but read in connection with die rest of 
the prophetic message. Amos notes the lack of righteousness/ and 
elsewhere in his short book we have ample evidence of the un¬ 
righteousness and exploitation that prevailed/ Hosea brings into 
association with one another his demand for IfeseS and his denun¬ 
ciation of aacrihee.* Jeremiah introduces the declaradon chat the 
sacrifices of his day are not acceptable to God by complaining 
that men had not hearkened to the word of God and had rejected 
His law.* It would therefore seem that the reason for the condem- 
nadon of the ritual acts was the manner of life of the people who 
resorted to the Temple for their performance, and we ought not 
CO conclude chat it was the ritual acts which were themselves, and 
under all circumstances, condenmed. 

There is one passage in Jeremiah which I have not yet cited, 
which is often held to be the most absolute in its condemnation 
of sacriEce. It reads T spake not unco your Others, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices; but this dung Icommanded 
them, saying, Hearken unto my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people; and walk ye in aU the way that I com¬ 
mand you, that it may be well widi you,** But this passage is 
only an echo of a passage in Exodus; 'If ye wJJ, obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar trea¬ 
sure unto me from, among all peoples.’* This was the first demand 
of God, more fundamental than any demand for sacrifice, even 
in the early document of the Pentateuch in which this passage 

> Ajuos ▼. 24. * Cf. Amosii. 6 S., ui. rC , v. 12 viii. 4 ff. 

«Jcr. vi. 19. “Ja.vii.aaf 

* According to S. R. Dhvex {bfrotfuetfm u iht Lirtnturf oj the Old Tutament, 
9tb cd., 1913, p. Ji) and Oestedey and Robioaon (rnMdwXiott to fhe Bo^ oj thg 
OU Ttstameni, 1934. p. dus verse comes &om dse oldest oftbe znaiodocumenD 
of cbe PeouKuch. Ocbers. however, ssuga it to the hand ofa kta redactor. 
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stands.* That document goes on to prescribe sacrifices, but ic does 
not give them the place of first imporrance. It is probable that we 
should siinjlarly find in the passage in Jeremiah the declaration 
that God's demand for obediaice is primary, and more important 
than any demand for the forms of worship, The apparently abso¬ 
lute terms which ace employed do not preclude a comparative 
meaning. For this is characteristic of Hebrew idiom. In the New 
Testament Jesus declares that no man can be His disciple unless he 
hates his father and mother.* The apparently absolute terms are 
readily perceived to mean tliat He demands a love greater than 
chat felt for the nearest kin.* Many ocher examples of this idiom 
could be cited.* and in die l^t of it we may with probability 
understand these prophetic passages to mean dial sacrifice has no 
meaning merely as an act in itself unrelated to the spirit of the 
one who offers it. 

This view has found an increasing number of suppocters in 
recent years. It may suffice here to cite two. Wheeler Robinson 
observed: ‘For the prophets everydiir^ depended on the spirit in 

which an act was performed_Similarly we may say chat they 

condemned the opus operatum of sacrifice, so long as it was not 
lifted up into the spirit of true devotion to Yahwdi. and the true 
obedience to His moral rcquiccmcnB’t* while W. A, Irwin, in 
speaking of Amos, says: ‘It was not ritual as such to which he 
objeccci but rather die practice of ritual by people who bdieved 
that thereby they set in morion magical forces and insured for 

>£icod. J3X. 5 . 

* Luke XIV. se. 

e This is wbeC we fifid ia the penllel Rusageia Man. X.)?. 

• Cf. C. J. Cedoux. ET.,lu, ijae-x, pp. 37S C, UttcyJ.r.S,, xlu, 1941, pp. 
158 ff. Cf. Maxk ix.’WbotocTCx receiveeb me teedveth not me buc him chat 
seat me’: JoHs vu. 16: ‘M7 Ceaching is boc mine, but bis Au seal me*; John vi. 
27: 'Work &01 (ot the meat which pemheth, but for the xneac wbieb abideth unto 
eeeraallife’; Geii.xlv. 8:'ll was not you that sent me hither, but God.* Is all these 
cates the mming of the aeptive is SMtso much*, and die sen c eace is fuadaxneat- 
ally compaotive. Ic is therefore ia fuU accord with this Idjamadc construction to 

(tic (ext in Jeremiah co mean *1 did oot command sactihcB $0 much as obedi- 
eace’. aad to find the essential meaoing to be ia agreement with that of i Sam. xv. 
22. 

xliii, 1942, p. 137. 
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tkemsclv« well-being and happiness.’^ If diis is correct, it means 
dial the prophets were dominantly interested in sammojung men 
to obedience to the will of God in all dicir life, and diis obedience 
consisted in the reflccdon of the character of God in so as it may 
be reflected under the condidons of human Hfe, and that they had 
no use whatever for worship as an act in itself, unrelated to life. 
To them worship was fundamentally the presenting of oneself 
before God, rather than merely presenting one’s sacrifice before 
Him. It is quite inconceivable that any of them would have boasted 
an expert knowledge of sacrificial vessels, as Confucius did,* or 
would have wished to preserve a sacrificial rite which had be¬ 
come a hollow form. It was against hollow forms that they con¬ 
tinually protested, for worship was to be sought in die spirit 
much more titan in the act. 

Nor is foere the slightest evidence that these great pre-eadlic 
prophets were interested in the demand for worthy sacrifices, 
comparable with Mo-t 2 u s concern about clean cakes and wine.* 
But here in foimess it should be said that amongst die post-exihc 
prophets we find a spirit comparable with Mo-tzu s. Malachi 
complained chat men were bringing polluted bread and indifferent 
sacrifices to the Temple, instead of bringing animals without 
blemish-* It was no honour to God to bring Him their second 
best, instead of their best. Here we should remember that every 
prophet Speaks to his own age. In the eighth century it was not 
the poverty of the sacrifices that was the problem, but the spine 
with vdiii men brought to God the most splendid sacrifices, 
Sacrifices which in dicmselves were most worthy were mad e 
valueless by the spirit in which diey were brought. In the time of 
Mabchi the devotion men professed with their lips was belied 
by the indifierence of the oferings they brought. In the time of 
Mo-tzu it would appear that the Sage found something of the 
same spirit. 

»InJ. M. Ppwis Smi*, The Piophtls and their Timts. and «d., revised by V. A. 
Irwin, x. 

• son (Mfti, pp. 1^4, X7J; Fotke, pp. 349, a^S; TomJdnsoa, pp. xoa t 

xo^). *Mal.i. 7 C 
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It is commonly agreed chat ^e poswadJic prophets were men 
cf lesser scamre (han the great pre-cxilic prophets- I£Mo-eu can 
be sec with the post-e?aJic prophets here, we may go oa to ask 
whether he and the other Chinese teachers should not be placed 
below the eighth- and seventh-century prophets of Israel so 
for as their conceprion of worship is concerned. And the answer 
is an unhesitating Yes. In none of the Chinese teachers do we find 
the depth of meaning given to worship which we find in the 
Israelite prophets. For the question of ieir atticiide to sacrifice 
and to the cultus of the Temple is but one part of die question of 
their attitude to worship. To them worship was something much 
wider than an act in the Temple; it belonged to all life. I have said 
diac Confucius recognized that goodness was more fundamental 
than ritual, and both Mencius and Mo-tzu would have agreed with 
this. But to the Israelite prophets die obedience to the will of God 
in the common ways of life to which they called men was more 
than obedience to a word. It was itself worship. To them God was 
intensely personal, and the essence of worship consisted vx a 
personal relationship to Him, a relationship which might be 
renewed in the shrine, but which must be continued outside the 
shrine. 

They represented God as lovii^ Israel in a richly personal way. 
“You cmly have I known of ail the fomilies cf the eacth* said Amos.^ 
And Hosea pictures God as a fodier teaching his llcile son to walk.* 
Similarly thinks of Israel as children whom God has reared 
and brought up.‘ All were sure that Israel had ill requited diat 
love and had been rebellious children, running away from their 
Father, plunging into iniquity. Yet God in His love pursued them 
with His mercy, sending His prophets to recall them to Himself, 
‘rising up early and sending them’, as Jeremiah expresses it in 
finely anchfopomorphic language.^ 

To the prophets, therefore, worship consisted in a personal 
relationship to this God. Isaiah complained that men drew near to 
God with chdr mouths and honoured Him with their lips, but 

* AaKX iiL 3. • Ho*, ri. 3 - • to. i. s. 

* Jer. vii. 13, 3 j; *L 7 :41 xxvL 5: soar. 19; 'ooa. jji jtov. 14 £; Jdiv. 4. 
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tJieir hearts were far from Hiin> It was not that they were wor¬ 
shipping Him with the wrong ritual, but that the personal rck- 
rioriship was wco:^. Ac his own call Isaiah saw the Lord in the 
Temple,» and in an experience whose r^ious profundity is un¬ 
matched in the expetience of any Chinese teacher brought a 
depth of worship that reveals somedung of the real meaning of 
worship. So far as our record goes, die experience was not asso¬ 
ciated with any ritual act in which Isaiah played a part. The wor¬ 
ship which he brought to God consisted in the yielding of his 
whole pccsonality to the service of God- Ac the vision of God he 
cried ‘Woe is me! for I am undone; for I am a man of unclean 
hps and I dwell in die midst of a people of unclean Ups: for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.’* The vmon brought 
home CO him his need of spiritual renewal and his maHlicy to 
effect it himself, and filled him widi the sense that in that holy 
presence sin could not live, and that therefore he must perish with 
his an. Here is nothii^ of ie proud and hard spirit of those whose 
sacrifices dw prophets condemned—men who provided the gifts 
they brought with what dxey unrighteously extorted from others, 
and who came before God with no sense of their need, because 
they had no eyes to behold die God before whom they sTOod. To 
Isaiah whose heart was filled with exaltation at the vision granted 
him akd with trembling at the sense of his unworthiness, there was 
mediated deansing and the renewal of his being. ‘Thine uuqmcy is 
taken away, and thy sin purged.’* And then Isah^ yi^^d the 
deansed and renewed self in conseccarion to the Godhe had seen, 
Here we sec the true meaning of worship in the shrine. The ritual 
act is secondary to this traffic of the soul with God, bringing 
inspiration and issuing in consecration. And dien the sequel to the 
worship lies in the life to which it leads, the life vduch is not con¬ 
fined to die shtine. , t - i. 

Moreover, the life itself may be continued worship, since the 
relationship with the personal God is not confined to the shrine, 
thou^ it may find its most exalted moments there. In the passage 

iIa.xMX.X3. »ri*-vi.i. •Ia.n.5. 

• Im.vL?. ‘Isa-vi.B. 
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in the book of Micaii which I have already quoted, the prophet 
defines the supreme demand of God as for the doing of justice, 
the loving of ftese^k, and the humble walk with Gcd.‘ The 
Chinese Sages might have asked for the first two of these, but 
they would not have asked foe the third. The Israelite prophet 
perceived diat it could only be by the fellowship of God that 
resource could be found for the obedience to God. Running 
through much of the Old Testament we find this emphasis on the 
fellowship of God as the privilege of men. ‘The Lord was with 
Joseph/* 'Certainly 1 will be with thee.’* 'I am with thee to de¬ 
liver thee.'* The eye must be open to see God if the experience is 
to be had, and the heart must be full of the spirit of worsliip and 
ready to let worship lead to obedience. 

It is by this la^ sense of the mcanu^ of wonhip that the 
prophets are distinguished. Especially do we find this inner com¬ 
munion with God exemplified in the experience of Jeremiah, who 
more than any other of the prophets understood fee agnificacce 
of prayer. We have little record of the prayers of the other pro¬ 
phets, but prayer figures fiequendy in the story of Jeremiah, and 
especially in fee series of passag;es which are sometimes referred 
to as fee Confessions of Jeremiah.* Characterizing feese passages, 
Skinner says: ‘To Jeremiah prayer is more than petition. It is 
intimate converse wife God, in which his whole inner life is laid 
bare.’* The same writer observes that his first prayers were 
prayers of intercession for fee nation against which he was 
called to prophesy,’ From feis he rose to fee stage where, again 
in Skinner’s words, prayer is the efibre of the soul to bring every 
thought and feelii^ into harmony wife fee will of God, and to 
find its true good in being r^ht wife Him’.* It is little wonder 
feat tHs prophet looked for fee day when God’s law should be 
written on fee hearts of men, and when all should know Him in 
the intunacy of fellowship.* 

* MicTi. 8. 

8, jj; xv, ao. 

aij, 

•Jet. xzzi.31 C 


* Gea. » 3 dx. SI. *Exed.iu. la. 

* C£ J. Skinner. Pnfheey Religion, pp. aci ff. 

’ Ibii, p. 127. • au.. p. saS- 
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Deutero-Isaiah, speaking in the pcdod of the exile in Baby¬ 
lonia, where no Temple was accessible for the worship of the God 
of Israel, yet understood this deeper meaning of worship. ‘They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they ^hali 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
they shall walk, and not ‘^K^en thou passest through the 

waters I will he with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee; when thou walkesc trough the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned; neither shall die flame kindle upon thee.’* He knew 
how to hymn the praises of God. 'Sing unto iie Lord a new song, 
and his praise the end of the earth.'* A similar song stands 
in the early part of the book of Isaiah, chough it is commonly 
believed not to be Isaiah’s.* For our purpose this is immaterial, 
since it equally bears testimony to the prophetic recognition of 
Joyous thanksgiving to God as a £bnn of wonhip. ‘Sing unto the 
Lord; for he hath done excellent thirds; let this be known in all 
the earth. Cry aloud and shout, diou inhabitant of Zion: for great 
is the Holy One of Israel in die midst of diee.’* We look m vain 
for anything comparable with this in die records of Confucius, 
Mencius or Mo-tzu. Nor can those records provide us with any 
penetratii^ sense of the meaning of worship chat can be set beside 
the 6miliar passage: ‘Seek ye die Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near: let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to out God, for 
he will abundandy pardon- For my thoughts are not your 
dioughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 

xL ai. 

*lsa. ajiii.a. 

' Issu xlii. le. J. MorgentftrD (ia To Do and to TtoA, PyaR Mcraohal Volume, 
1^53» PP' ^7 that the aen^ in Isa. xlii. lo ff u a glouator’s addicion 

to the text orDeuceto-Isaiah. 

* Ita. xii. 4 £ Kissaoe (0^ eft., i, p. 147) holds that. 'aMunis^ dut Uaiah Ibro< 
the Qole and the w to ration, there is aodiing in the poem which is cot coo> 
ascent with origin'. Most, however, icchiduig some whom Kis s ane char- 
seterues as 'usually eonsemtive’, regard the passage as late. Feldniann (Das Hudi 
Stolas. i, p. 264 ) is more than doubtful of its laaiamc authorahip. 

*l8a.m i. 
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the lieaveiu are higher chan the earth, so arc my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts chan your thoughts/* 

In acating of the Chinese teachen as statesmen and reformers, 
we found they were worthy to stand beside the Israelite prophets. 
Looked at in the setting of their own times and allowing for their 
different ways of ej^ressit^ themselves, we may see in tlicm deep 
moral earnestness and a burning desire to lead men into a finer 
world, hi relation to worship, however, the prophets of Israel and 
die Sages of Cliina arc in two different worlds. It is not merely a 
question of die siting of their times. It is a question of the con¬ 
ception of wersliip. Some superficial points of similarity that may 
be found yield to a more fiindamcotal divergence on closer 
examination. The prophets of Israel desired to make die ritual of 
worship more mcanir^ul, and not merely more correct. It was 
nor propriety but the spirit that concerned diem. And they 
wanted co carry the spirit from die shrine into life and to make the 
service of Cod in daily life a part of the worship they sought to 
promote. The reason for this contrast is not &r to seek, and to it 
we shall come in our final study. 


'Iu.l7.tfC 
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The Prophet and God 

At the end of die previous lecture I said that in relation to 
yL* worship the prophets of Israel and the three Chinese 
X Xteachers who have engaged our attention lived in two 
different worlds. This was due to a fundamental difference in thdr 
conception of God and attitude to Him, To this difference 1 have 
frequendy alluded in passii^, but it now claims our more parti¬ 
cular accention. In the first lecture the prophet was defined as one 
yjho dehvers a message which Is given to him. In a passage in 
B^codus we read: T have made diee a god to Pharaoh; and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet*.* while elsewhere in the same 
book we find: ‘Thou shalt speak unto him p.c. unto Aaron), and 
put the words in his mouth.. . . And he shall be thy spokesman 
unto the people.* Again, in die story of die call of Jeremiah we 
read: 'Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth.'* hi the account 
of several of the prophets of Israel we have die record of the call 
which came to diem in some numinous experience. In the case of 
the Chinese teachers we have no similar record, and so far as we 
know, they did not have the same deep and immediate sense of 
God’s presence in the moment of their consecration to their 
mission which die Israelite prophec had. Nevertheless, I have not 
denied them the name of prophet, but have recognized that they 
were charged with a genuine message fiom God. 

Lcgge declares that Confucius was ‘unrcligious’, and says that 
he deliberately chooses this term, rather dian ‘irrel^ous’.* How 

>Exo^. vii. I. »E x oAlv. 15 f. *Jer. j-^, 

* Vu Otinest Classics, i, lod e6,. p. 99, It is eutieus te note that in Tht lUHgions 
cf China, iSSe. pp. JO £, legge says: 'T'^bas had much of the 63cce of the name 
Jahve, as ejcplaioed hy God Himself 10 Moaet.* H. A. Giles {Cof^ucimsm md its 
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6r I am prepared to accept this will become cleat as we proceed. 
At the oucset» however, I must disagree with one piece of evidence 
on which Legge relies. He says he thinks Confucius fell short of 
the older sages in his doctrine of God, since he prefers to speak of 
UtQvtn instead of the more personal Ti or Shang Ti of the older 
books.^ This seems to rue less dian feir. It is well known chat by 
New Testament times the Jews were unwilling co pronounce the 
divine name, but subscicuted some expression, such as 'the Name’, 
or ‘the Place’, or ‘Heaven’, for it. In reading their Scriptures they 
used 'the Lord’, and this passed over into the Greek, and was 
employed in the early Christian versions of the Bible, and this is 
found in most modem versions. Even the word ‘God’ was fee- 
quendy not pronounced, and many modem Jews will not pro¬ 
nounce or write, save in a modified form, the Hebrew word for 
God, and in Ir^Iish prefer co write ‘G-d’, This is not die mark of 
their ‘unreligion', but of their extreme veneration for God. It is 
well known that the author of the Gospel of St. Matthew reflecB 
this attitude co the extent of wricu^ ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ in¬ 
stead of‘Kingdom of God’, which we find in the parallel passages 
in the ocher Gospels. We do not label him as ‘unr^gtous’ on Ais 
ground.* Moreover, even in the older Chinese books, to which 
Legge refers, Heaven is found alongside Shang Tt or TV, and ic is 
clear diat Heaven is conceived of in pcnonal terms.* A single 
instance will here sufoce. In the Great Declaracion of King Wu, 

Riv4ls, p. x») sayt: ‘A leqger and closet acqvttmtanee with the Con&daa 
CtaoD has uiha6ed me (hat (be proper equivalent of our word "God*’ is VitfC 
W, B. SoethiJ] {The Three JUHgionsof China, jrd ed., xpap, p, lap) jays: ’J do aot 
find any evidence ofche worship ofShai^Tl by the people. In all the records with 
which I am acquaioled He is worshipped only by die Supreme Ruler on earth, 

Ic is only in the impenonal or more general iorm of Heaven.,. due the people 
approach Him.* 

' tbid., p. Qi. 

* Onthe me of r*«m ct. Waley, The AMlntsofConfudus, pp. 41 ff, 

• E. R. Hughes {The Great Leominf m3 ike Mem in Aetien, p, xiS) ays: ‘‘What 
the relation of TVto T’/n war in classical times... is one of the most diS* 

cult problems in Chmeae sndiej. All I dare cemaut myself to here is (has when 
uaof Shang Ti writers, 00 the whole, speak more anthropomorphically and 
anchropopethicdly when ««nn g Tien.' 
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after the recital of the iniquities of Chou we read ‘Great Heaven 
was moved with indignadou.’^ 

In one passage in the Dortrirtf of the Mean we find Skang Ti on 
the Ups of Confucius,* where he says that Kir^ Wu and the Duke 
of Chou served Shang Ti by the ceremonies of the sacrifices to 
Heaven and Earth, but we can hardly use tlus passage with any 
confidence. Once in the Analects we find Ti,* but £is is in the 
quotation of a saying attributed to T‘ang,* and it offen no evi¬ 
dence of the usage of Confucius himself. In the Commentary on 
the Great Learning we find Shang Ti once^ in a quotation fiom the 
Shih None of these passages oSert any serious evidence to 

ofiset the regular use of T'ien, or Heaven, by Confucius, and it is 
most probable that he deliberately chose this term. 

We are told that ‘the subjects on which the Master did not talk 
were: extraordinary things, feats of sttength, disorder, and 
spiritual beings’,* and that he advised his disciples to give them¬ 
selves earnestly to their duties to men, but to keep aloof fiom 
spiritual beings, while respecting them.* This cannot be held to 
imply any doubt on the part of the Sage as to die reality of the 
existence of God, or of other spiritual beings. Such intimacy widi 
God as the prophets oflsrael knew was unthinkable to Confucius, 
because it would have offended his whole sense of propriety. It 
is recorded chat he maintained a distant reserve towards his own 
son.* His whole idea of human relations was monarchic, each of 
die grades of society fiom the emperor downwards observing an 

* $hu Ching VBook i, Pani, y *Deartne^iluMean xix. 6. 

* 7 QC, i. $. 

* Hic quoucicfi is based oa Shu Ching TV Book iL 4, iii. 8. Iiiui. 8 the ten of 
the Shu CAi'nr has Shang TT. 

* Gnsi Leaning, CommeiuarYX. $. 

* The quotation la fiom Shih Ching DI Book i, i. 6 , with modification. 

For (he Shih Ching d. Legge. The Ckinue CUssa, iv, a toIs, 1B71, and B. 
Karigten, The Bonk ^ Odes. 1950, for text and Bluish emulation. The Chineae 
text and French and Larin tmuktioiu may be fbwid in S. Couvxmr, Cheu King, 
srd ed., 1934, and Engliah emulation without the text in A. Waley, The 

Book ef Sengs, iPiJ. 

’ ArtaUn: VH, xx. * AneUds VI, 

* , xis. Cf. Waley's note in TheAnateas of Cenjuciue, p. sol o.. 
where it U aaid (bat ‘tbert is a definite ritual severance between fiuhet and son’. 
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attitude of extreme deference to those above and reserve cowards 
those below. It was this same attitude of distant defence which 
he maintained towards Heaven, and he would have regarded any¬ 
thing more indmate as shockif^ irreverence.^ His wide difference 
from the Hebrew prophets may be recognized, but it is not fair 
to characterize as ‘unrel^ous' an atdrude consiscent with pro¬ 
found awe and reverence merely because it was different from 
theirs. We may hold—as I hold—that it was fre inferior in reli¬ 
gious worth to thdr aedtude, but it cannot be denied the name of 
rehgion. 

1 have more than once in these lectures cited Confucius s say¬ 
ing *Hc who offends against Heaven has none to whom he can 
pray.’* This would seem to show that he thought of Heaven in 
persona] terms. So, coo, when he asks *Is it not Heaven chat knows 
me?’* Heaven to Confucius was clearly cognidve and moral. He 
also conceived of Heaven in terms of conscious purpose. ‘Heaven 
produced die virtue* that is in me,’ he said; 'Huan T‘ui—what 
can he do to me?'* According to Ssu-ma Ch‘ien the background 
of this remark was that Confudus was observing ceremonies with 
his disdplcs under a tree in Sung, when Huan Tui, an officer of 
the state, sought to kill him. The Sage withdrew, but without haste, 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien says, and made this remark which imphes the con¬ 
scious protecdon of Heaven of one upon whom die mandate of 
Heaven lay.* 

On another occasion, immediately preceding the remark dted 
above ‘Is it not Heaven that knows me?’, he said T do not mur¬ 
mur against Heaven; I do not grumble against men’,^ and in the 

*C£ C. Y. Km. The PMIoiophy p. jS: Instead of bang 

i nd ifferent towards divicity, his atdrude is rather leserrcd.' 

* Analeett Ql. aii. 'We may compare with tfaia saying a saying ofMo-tzC^s: 
who sias against HeaTto haa no place to which be can flee* (axnu, Md, p. 151; 
Fotke, p. j 31; Tomkinsoa, p. 94) • 

* AneJeeU XZV, soTvu. The teoderisg giTto here is die Lcei^ rcBdeciog which 

stands ia Legge's note and not the readering of his text. Cf. the renderings of 
Couvreur aod Pauthiet. WaJey has: *periups after all I am koown; not here, bus 
ia heaven', * Waley renders rl byjwiarr. * d/udrtO Vn, asnl 

* 5 MA CAi sdTii (cf. Chavanna, Let klsufl^s, y, pp. 33d f.: Wi^ehn, 

Confiteiu: artj Co*fuoarusm. p. ip). ’ AnaSeeti XIV, ajuavii. 
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Doctrine oj the Mean his teaching is leflecced in die observaaon: 
'The supehot man is quiet and calm, waiting for the appoint¬ 
ments of Heaven.’^ This may be represented as a form of fatalism, 
and one of Mo-tzu s strongest cridcisms against Confocianisni was 
its fatalism.’ But while it might become fatalism when a blind and 
impersonal power is substituted for a personal God, it is worthy 
of some higher name if it is con£dence that the man who Is given 
a divinely appointed task, and who in obedience to the mandate 
of Heaven seeks to carry out that task, need have no fear of men, 
who are powerless to frustrate Heaven's purpose.* 

That Confodm believed that he had a divinely appointed task is 
especially clear foom one passage, which relates that he was once 
in peril in K uang. His calmness was unru^d, and he simply 
observed that the cause of truth* had been entrusted to him by 
Heaven, and chat it could not be the purpose of Heaven chat it 
should perish. What could the men of K'uang do to him?* His 
confidence in the power of Heaven to preserve him, and Hs sense 
of a mission to men appointed by Heaven, is as strong as that of the 
prophets of Israel. Where he falls short of them is in the remoteness 
of God, and in die littlraess of die place that God had in his teach¬ 
ing-* While for him God was real and His purpose cleat, his un- 
wfilingness to talk about Him meant that he did little to make Him 


^ DeOTine oJ Ai Mtan xiv. 4- 

* 3 cedx (Mei, p. aoa; Forkc, pp. 3 pS f; TemkicseA, p. 163). Tq ctnc of 

Coo 5 idus's dadplM &u 2 ism u «cmbux^ia oae of the stories recorded m Ssu-nu 
Ch'ien’s Shift Qtl. Than k u sud that che Master was arrested ia P'u, wbeteupoc 
Xung Liang-ju observed: 'When 1 formeriyjoiaed the Master, we met with diffi- 
culoes m K'uang, Today we again meet with difficuldes here. That k &se. I will 
fight and die ntber chan again see the Master la difficulties' (xlvii, crana- 

Ution of Wilhelm, Cmfkcm and CenfiuJmsmy E.Tr., p. 3 i; of. Chavannes, Ut 
Mimiires hisuriittes, v, p. 345). 

* On the &taliam of some schools ef. my Submlislon in SuStrif\g. pp. 

3 d£. 

« Cf above, p. j n. */Irudects K, v. 

«C£ L. Cilw ( 17 m SoYiniSofCor^atius, p. 15): ‘Beligion was esubjea which he 
Ks di KWS and cemlnly did not profen to teaA... .And the reason why he 
refrained from on such miners was that, knowing nothing of them 

himselfrhefelt that be would have been guilty of hypocrisy and frau d h a d he made 
a show ofinitrueODg others theron.' 
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real for his followers. There might be a will of God for him, but 
he said nothing to make men fed that there was a will of God for 
foem, and worship was but the offering of reverence and not the 
receiving of grace. Hence, in effect his teachii^ was reduced to 
ethics, instead of the communicadou of the religion which he 
himself had.^ 

Of Mencius it is not necessary to say much. Once we find the 
txpzasion Shang Ti on his lips,* in addition to cwo dtations which 
contain it- Of these one was feom the Skik Ching and the other 
from the Shu Ching.^ Elsewhere he spcab of Heaven, which seems 
to have been even more remote to him clian to Confodus. Never¬ 
theless he seems to have conceived of Heaven in pcnonal terms,* 
even chough in remote and rather colourless terms. He says: 
'When Heaven is about to confer a great office on any man, it 
first exercises his mind with suffering, and his sinews and bones 
with toil. It exposes his body to hunger, and subjects him to 
extreme poverty. It confounds his undertakings. By all these 
mefoods it stimulates his mind, hardens his nature, and supplies 
his incompetendcs.’* But this is a meagre basis on which to erect 
any vital rcHgious fiufo. Mendus was conscious of a mission to 
check the doctrines of Yang Chu and Mo-ttu and to defend foe 
prindplcs of Confudus, and to rectify the ills of his time,* but 

* Cf Biiwards, CMjudMS, p. 4 : ‘He (\a. Confudus) wai concemed, am 

with xcUgion but with ethics, and aimed oot at the salvation of die soul, but at the 
restontjoc of order in society and the state.* With this ef. what I. G. Matthews 
(TTie ReUghus Piigrimagt 1047, p. xs6) says of (he procdlic prophets of 

Israel: These m ea had denonoced ritual u of no avail, but now, if possible, they 
went &rthet, and made sodal ethics the even the sole, requirements of 

Yahweh.’ 

* idenaus IV Part 2. xxv. a. 

* A&nciu; 1 Pare 2, ill 7 (dted from Sfm Cking V Book i. Part i, ?, with some 
modiEcadens), rVPan t, viL $ (cited from Shlk Ch^n^UIBook i, L 4)> 

* L. Giles (TV Bcek UtnoHs. 7942, p, 15) complains that translators have 
bdghteaed the imprassioo of Mendus*s sdence about religion by fighdng shy of 
the rendering Ged for Viat Cf. also H. A. Giles, Con/iMtnim and ia RiyetU, pp. 
89 C, where it is maintaiTi^ diat Meodus was mseDOally religious, and bdiev^ 
in a pertonal God. Against this cf. Foike, Die OedanktnwtU ia tkinttiiehtn KuU 
turknists, 1927, p. 4j: *Ixn iibrigeo lehnt Mfiag-tse die Person ifirierung dea Him* 
mels ab ued gebraueht niemals den Avsdeuck Goit.’ 

■ Mendus VI Part s, xv. 2. * Mencius HI Pan 2, ix p. 
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perhaps u would be truer to say that the mantle of Confucius had 
fallen upon him than that the mandate of Heaven had been given 
to him. Mediately it was the mandate of Heaven, since the task 

f 

but with Mcndus, evd more than with his predecessor, it was die 
task more than the Giver of the task chat occupied his attention. 

That Mendus had no belief in a blind hte is shown by bis 
citation on two occasions^ of a passage from the Shu Cking, which 
says; ‘Calaniides sent by Heaven may be avoided, but &om cala¬ 
mities brought on by oneself there is no escape.’* Again he said: 
'Death sustained in the dischai^ of one’s duties may correctly 
be ascribed to the appointment of Heaven. Death under handcufe 
and fetters cannot be correedy so ascribed.’* To Mendus men live 
in a moral universe, where evil brii^ its own reward. At the 
same time there arc ioscrucable &cis to be e:q>lajnecL since good¬ 
ness is not always successful nor virtue always rewarded. Hence 
Mendus turned to the will of God as a partial explanation of the 
mysteries of experience, and not as the simple and suffident 
explanation of evcrydiing. Heaven was purposeful, if pale and 
remote. How pale and remote is clear from a passage which 
records his answer to the question whether Yao gave the throne 
to Shun. Mendus replied iat he did not, but that it was Heaven 
which gave it to him. When asked how Heaven did this he replied 
that Heaven does not speak, but that it was by the will of the 
people that the will of Heaven was known.* Mendus finished by 
quoting with approval a passage from the Sku Chin£: Heaven 
sees according as my people sec; Heaven hears accordii^ as my 
people hear.’* This amounts merely to the doctrine Vex popuU vox 
Dei, to which none of the Israelite prophets we have studied 
would have subscribed. 

Neither in Confudus nor in Mencius, therefore, do we find a 
very rich or satisfying doctrine of God. In Mo-tru, however, we 
» Mendus U Partjx. iv. 6 , TV Pwt X. «ii. 5. 

»Shu Chiui TV Book s. Pa« a, ii. 3 (a**® “ ^ ***• 

a A&mW Vn Part I. u. 3 f. 
a A&ruius V P«n X. v. 

* Shu C^’r^ VI 590k I, ii. 7. 
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find something 6f superior to «dier. His normal term for God is 
Heaven, as theirs was, and for Him Heaven was both personal and 
interested in men. There was a mandate of Heaven foe every man, 
and when Mo-tzu speaks of the will of Heaven, it is not merely 
Heaven’s will for ic ruler or for himself, or for die sute in 
general, but Heaveu's will for individual men, who arc called to 
make that will their rule of life through love for all around 
them. 

Some writers have discounted this ride of Mo-ttu’s ccachii^, 
and have regarded it as merely a convenience, a buttress to sup¬ 
port his udlitarianism, or a personification of his own principles. 
Dc Romy thinks he was devoid of any idea of God,* and Mei 
observes that ‘what Heaven derites is just what Motse has been 
teaching himself’.* Tins is a curious criddsm, and it would seem 
to imply that Mo-tzCi could have been pronounced more truly 
rdigious if he had summoned men to do what he believed to be 
opposed to the will of God. Every prophet who believes himself 
to be the spokesman of God summons men to do what he believes 
to be the will of God, This is true of Confucius and Mencius, 
but they were less interested in the common man, save as a 
sufieter from misgovemment, and so did not proclaim tliac will 
for ordinary men to the extent that Mo-ezu did. 

He proebimed with emphasis that Heaven desires righteous¬ 
ness,* and believed that in preaching righteousness he was doing 
the will of Heaven. Righteousness is the standard sec for men by 
Heaven, and to be followed fi«m the emperor down to the 

A friHque etJ%sUrSrt. p. 299 - 

* Mtlrt. rivaitfCor^uuMS. p. 149. C£ p. X38: 'He threw »rclipom hale uomi 
bis fimdemeniaJ ethical coavictioiu.' Sp D, T. Suzuki {Britf Hisiory ef Early 
Oiimse Phibsepky, 1914. p. zco) My» dut 'eoDceded the first piece co 

udlicanesism, for the exccppoe ofwfaichcfae God idea became necemrycp him* ^ 
S. Holth l^ciut, zpiS, p. 4 $) that his triigious eenvictbitf were nude (o support 
his main interest in the ethical aad socUi cebdons of life*; Aloandra David 
(Li philMfplu AAA- 77 , ipv?. p-143) chat ‘gdoia, mines pu rcmpeteut supreme 
(Chang-ei) ne jouent aucon rfile dazu ces disccuzs. SiTpa apus 7 prppose rimit^ 
tic«i do Cid ... e'en uaiquemecc povnpus donner un bauc exemple... rieo y 
rrouvei qui tessemble lu commaademect d’ane Puissance lupAkuie.’ 

t AfiMztf ervi (Met. p. 13d; Poike, p. 31$; Tomkioaoe, p. 84). 
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common people.* The wiU of Heaven, or righteousness, u as the 
compasses to ihc •wheelwright, or the square to xht carpenter.* 
Moreover, Heaven rewards those who obey His will, fi:om the 
emperor downwards. ‘When die emperor practises virtue/ he 
says, ‘Heaven rewards; when the emperoc does evil HeavCT 
punishes.’* Again, 'whoso obeys the will of Heaven, loving uni¬ 
versally and bcnchdag others, will obtain rewards, while whoso 
resists the will of Heaven, by being parriai and harming odi^. 
will incur punishment’.* A Heaven tlut is morally discriminatii^ 
is surely conceived in personal terms.® The prophets of 
promised disasten and divine discipline when men did evil, and it is 
hard not to find that Mo-ttu stands alongside them. 'For tht 
murder of an innocent man,’ he said, ‘there will be a calamity.’" 
When Naboth had been judicially murdered at Jezebel's mst^a- 
don, Elijah was sent to say to Ahab ‘hi the place where dogs licked 
the blood of Nabodi shall dogs lick thy blood.’’ Elijah announwd 
this word in personal terms to die man who profited by Naboth s 
murder, while Mo-tzu announced the principle in general terms. 
But the message is fundamentally one. 

It is of interest, too, to notice that Motzu traces fids discipline 
of Heaven to the love of Heaven, He says that Heaven loves the 
whole world, and proves diat love by visiting with calamity Aose 
who sin against their fellows.® We hail the profound umght oi 
Amos for linking the love of God with His disapline of 
when he said ‘You only have I known of all the fat^cs of the 
earth; therefore will I visit your iniquities upon you. • Yet here 

1 Mo-iz t xxvi (Mei, p. li6-. Porke, p. 3Tomkinsoa. p. $5) • 

iMo-aim (Mei. p. w; Porke, p. 330; Tomizaoti,p. 87)- 

• Mo-tzi xxTii (Mei, p. J41; Pofke, p. jax; Totnkmson, p, 88). 

• MHza xxvi (M«4 p. *37; Po P- 3 TomkiiisoB, p.») • 

• C£ Fork*. CtsthkhU *r a!un MMsiuhtn PfuiotophU. p. 37?: Himmel Mt 

fiif M8 Ti ... cia *alhwpomprpli« We«o, das tin potaaerw Meii^ 
cBdieint. deonet h« ovDScblidie I^idewchafwn, et liebt iit 

Bttjen, erkennt. was in det Welt vorgAl tmd wgiert ae danack. Cl also Vt 
Gidz/duHiveh its ehhivrisihtit Kulturkreuzs. 1927. p. 43 • 

• M^ae m (Mei p. i39i f«ke, p. 319*. Totokinaoii. p. 87). 

’ t Kings Wi 19* _ . 

• »vm (Mei p. I54: F«ke, p. 334; Tomkinson. p. 96). 

• Ames iii. a. 
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Mo-t 2 u has a sinular A Heavea that lores men is surely 

personal. Williamson says ‘The “will of Heaven” was to him the 
ultimate and universal standard, by which everything was to be 
judged. His interpretation of the will of Heaven is of peculiar 
interest, in chat, according to modem cridcs like Liang Ch*i Ch ao 
and Hu Shih, it permits of a penonal interprecadon. In fact, it 
would seem diat the personal interpretation is the only one which 
meets the case.’^ 

‘What is the will of Heaven that is to be obeyed?’ asks Mo-ttu. 
‘It is to love all cbe people in die world universally.’* We regard it 
as part of the peculiar glory of Israel’s prophets that they taught 
that what God is perceived to be they who worship Him must 
seek to become, so fu as may be under human condidons. Yet 
Mo-izu has the same principle. Heaven exemplifies an all-em^ 
bracing love for men, and so the will of Heaven for men is that 
they should manifest a similar love for one another. I find it hard 
CO see why Mo-tzu should be dismissed as fundamentally icreli> 
gious, and as a mere personifier of his own teachli^s and pro¬ 
jector of this pcrsonificadoD as a buttress for his teachings. 

His opposidon to aggressive war is similarly based on the will of 
Heaven. Man's highest good Is what Heaven wills for him. One 
modem writer has noted that Motzu's Heaven is interested in 
men, and concludes that he seems to have conceived of Heaven 
as a person, chough he nowhere refen to Him In personalisdc 
terms.* I find it hard to see how he can be said not to have used 
personalisdc terms. It is true that he does not use the anthropo¬ 
morphic language with which we are fiimiliac in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. He does not speak of the hand of God, or the heart of God. 
But these are only metaphors, of rich psychological value indeed, 

^ M9 77 , p. SS. Other idwlan who have maintaioed chat M»*Gn’s Heaven was 
personal are Wilhekn. Die cAi wstfchm Lllaaatr, 1926, p. $ 7 , and A Sharf Htuofy oj 
ChiMM Civilizatiem, £.Ti., 1929, p. 151; Fo£^ M 7 \ p. 40: F. B. A. Krause. 

1924. p. H. Hadunann, Chijtetistke PMIot^Me, 1927, p. III. J. 
^icre {Mf Ti, 192S, p. iz) holds that was a panthdsl (against this cf. W. 

Bbecbard. in AJl.lV., tnriif, 1936, p. |x6), whfle W. Corswaot {R.TTi.W., N.S. 
xedv, 1 94 d. p. I id) he was a Deist. 

* xrhii (Ma, p. 133; Forke, p, 333; Tomkinson, p. 93). 

* Cf F. Rawhjuon. TV Chinese Reeordee, Ixiii, 1931, p. 93. 
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but Qoc cKeologicdly signi£cant. Since Mo-tzi^ conceives of 
Heaven as loving men, as interested in men, as iiaving a moral 
plumose for men, as governing the world by moral principles, 
as settii^ demands for men by cxcmpliiyii^ the qualities de¬ 
manded, he cannot be said to have thought of Heaven as a pale 
abstraction. 

1 have already said chat Mo-tzu opposed the fotalistic strain in 
Confucianism, though I have also said^ that Confucius and Men¬ 
cius could only be said to have taught fotalism with the strongest 
reservations.* It would be easy to cull texts from the Old Testa¬ 
ment wbidi seem to teach that what happens must happen,^ but 
it would be very untrue to the teaching of the Old Testament as a 
whole. Jeremiah folt himself driven by an irresistible compultion 
to prophesy against his own will, and roundly asserted that God 
had seduced him. *l am become a laughing-stock all the day/ he 
said, ‘every one mocketh me. For as often as I speak, I cry out; 
I cry, Violence and spoil: because the word of the Lord is made a 
reproach unto me. and a derisioo all the day. And if 1 say, I will 

‘ Cr. whM I h*v< said in in Suffering, pp, )$ £ Id CE'ien^s 

Shih O)/, it is recorded bow Cofifudtu was oace ifldueed to visit Nac-tTG, the 
notorious wife of the Du};c of W«U and when Tsd Lts was displeased the Sage 
ekcused himself by saying 'Whatever 1 have done wrong. Heaven forced me to do 
it, Heaven forced me to do it’ Odvih cra&slatioQ of Wilhelm, Cen/udas tmiCcn- 
Jueianism, E.Tr., p, aS; cf. Cbavaoaes, Lei Mfmoires hislori^. v, p, 315). At the 
most this could be pressed to meao no more than 'Qtcamttasces forced me.' In 
Analeos VI, xevi, where die mddeoi is mote brieEy referred to. Legge renders the 
saying 'Wherein I have dooe imperfeedy may Heaven reject mel May Heaven 
reject me!’ Waley renders 'Whaeseever I have done amiss, may Heaven avert it, 
may Heaven aven itl’ and says (p. 2^5) that the character in the text is an abbre- 
viaoon for another. H. A. Giles (Confitdanistn and la Rivals, ipr $, p. 71) readers it 
'If I have done anything wrong, may God strike me dead, may God strike me 
dead', while L. Giles (The Soflr^ of Corfucitu,^. S4) renders 'In whatsoever I have 
sinned, may I be abominable la the sight of Godl’ On so diiTexendyioteipKCeds 
passage it is impossible to escabUsh any seally determinisde view oa the part of 
Coofncaui. 

* Cf Fung Yu-lan, 77k Spirit of Chinese Phtloiofhy. E.Tr., p. 34: Tlie idea of 
fete whida the Mohists denounced was not what the Confiirianhu held.' 

* The Old Testament novdrere expresses any belief in a blind Fate, but there ace 
passages which would seem to suggest chat men are the puppeo of God. Of 
Gea. xlv. S: 'It was not you chat sent me hither, but God'; E:^ ix. la: The Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh*: Isa. v. i S, x $; Jer. i. 5; Amos vii. 14. 
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DOC Duke mentioQ of him, nor speak any more in hii lume, then 
there is in mine heart as it were a bumii^ fixe shut up in my bones, 
and I am weary with forbearing, and I cannot contain/* It matters 
not whether we speak of God, or of Heaven, or of Fate. If the 
life and lot of men arc irrevocably appointed for them, and they 
are as completely helpless as they sometimes feel themselves to be, 
and if man is denied moral freedom and subject to a rigid deccr> 
minisen, then all prophecy is in vain, and it is futile to attempt to 
alter wlut cannot be altered. Ncitlicr Confudus nor Mendus 
were really thoroughgoing fatalists, though one might suppose 
from MO'tzu’s denunciations that Confudanisni was essentially 
frtalisdc.’ He declares that the Confudanist holds tenaciously to 
the dogma of free, and takes It to be the basic prindple of life.* 
He himself declares that the bcUef in frcalism is the greatest evil in 
the world, and that it undermines resolution and effort* He de^ 
nouDces it as the Inveudon of tyrants, and the practice of miser¬ 
able men.^ ‘Fatalism’, he says, ‘is not helpful to Heaven above, nor 
to the spirits of the middle sphere, nor to man below. The eccen¬ 
tric behefin this doctrine is responsible for pernicious ideas and is 
the way of the wicked.’* 

Of the Chinese teachers with whom we have been concerned 
Mo-tzu Stands the highest. His teaching is more indmately asso¬ 
ciated with religion dian either that of Confudus or chat of 
Mendus. Wieger says he is die only Chinese of whom it can be 
thought that he believed in God.^ That this goes too frr I have 

*Jet.». 7ff. 

* a aaqa e (Md, p. SM; Forke. pp. jSp F.; Tomlaruoo, p. l^l). For 

tzfi's oppoaeon to c£ also Mo-Ui oscv*nDCvii. 

* Afo-lzilxodx (Md. p. aoa; Forke, pp. jpt £: TomkiiiMo, p. l6i). 

* ioeev {Md. pp, 187 1 ; Forke, p. 382; Tomldnsoo, pp. II4 £). 

* Mo-m tforvii (Md, p. ipp; Forke. p. Tomldmoo, p. isa). 

* Mo-asxefv (Md, p. 188; Forke, p. 382; TomJdnsoo, pp. 114 f.). 

’ Uislolit dts Ovyenas rttigieustf, and ed., p. 20?. £. Faboc (pie Crvn^geJmihn 
dei aittn cMnesisdien SotiaUsmui, 2877, p. 2?) thought ofhim as a forervancr o£ 
Christ, while Uang Ch*>-<h*ao {History of Chime PoUtiui "Dtoughi. ipjo, p. no) 
observed that lie evolved a religious system very smilar to Christiaqjcy'. Hoang 
Tseo-yue {i£tv4e nmpareiive ssst ItsphilKophUs de Lao Tseu, Khoni Tsest, Mo Tseu, 
1925, p. 143) declared that the doctrine of Mo-t7Q and Cbrisoaxtiry were as twin 
suren. Against rods an idea 5 . Cognetti de Martiis (in Mmorie ikilo R. Aetademio 
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already indicated, but the statement of Hu Shih that he was the 
only Chinese who can be said to have founded a reli^on is truer.* 
Confucius believed in God, but he does not seem to have contri¬ 
buted to any new or richer understanding of the character and 
will of God. But Mo-ttu did bring a new fiJlness of content to 
the idea of God, and did unfold new ideas on His character and 
will. Where he fails is in chat he does not call men into any direct 
relationship with this God. He teaches that Heaven loves men 
and wills chat men should love one another; but he does not call 
men to love Heaven. He proclaims the will of H«vcn, but he 
offers men no source of power in worship and fellowship for the 
fulfilment of that will. Worship to him was soil but reverence, 
something that man brought to God, rather chan the meeting of 
man with God, whereby grace and power were mediated to him. 

It is precisely here that the strength of die prophets of Israel 
lay, To them God was unquestionably real and personal. The very 
abundance of the anthropomorphic language which they use puts 
this beyond all doubt- They came to men vddi a vigorous ‘Thus 
saich the lord.’ Again and again they closed their oracles by sayu^ 
'This is the very word of die Lord.' They do not speak only of 
God in die third person as the Chinese Sages did. God’s word is 
couched in the first person very feequendy. The prophet felt him¬ 
self to be so much the mouthpiece or m^enger of God chat he 
could pass over from speaking of Him in the third person to speak¬ 
ing in the first person, as though God himself were uttering the 
word.> It was the word of God in his mouth, spoken with all the 
authority of God. 

It follows &om this that God is not thought of as remote, seen 

Jel Uneei, 4th series, Oasse de Sdenze monli, iii, 1887, p. a6i) ejects that the 
nmilaritiu are extriasic, and that the tpiiie is diflaent. 

* The Development of ike Lagitai MelkoJ in Anekfit CMne, 192S, p. $7. 

* Cf. A. R. Johnson, The Out end the Meny in ihe ItruUie Ceneepiion of Cod, 
194a, pp. 36 £, C£ also G. Hobdtei. Die Ftoftlen, 1914, p. as: 'Die Proferenteden 
ni^t nur us Auicrage usd rudi dem Gehdsse Jabwes, wiederholeo siohr oar 
Wone uod 0£a^3anmg«n. die dec Goct ihnen zu^enoiu oder is der Vision geeeigt 
bat, lo&dem aie reden als Gotc selbst usd ideatifuierea ucb. solaage tie ekstatudi 
spieebes, durchaus sue ihm.' 
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only though the mists of inceose, and worshipped by men who 
life thdi eyes to Him a&r. He is close lo men, *Th«ir God is 
not the remote/ says R. B. Y. Scott, ‘dispassionate, abstract deity 
who becomes a term of abstract discussion. The God we 
meet ia the pages of Amos, Isaiah and Jeremiah can only be des¬ 
cribed as a vigorous and vivid personality, majestic indeed, and 
divinely “ocher’* dian man, and yet meecii^ him in the com¬ 
merce of mind widi mind and of will with In the book of 

Isaiah we have die familiar word *Come now and let us reason 
together/* Here we have a God Who is not only interested in 
men, and Who not only dedares His will to men, but Who draws 
near to them. He may discrpline them, as the prophets so 
quencly declared that He would; but He also seeks them pleads and 
with them. 'O my people, what have I done unto dice? And 
wherein have I wearied thee?’* He calls men not alone chat they 
may offer their defence of their ways, and be convicted by His 
reproaches, but that they may know Him with an immediacy of 
knowledge comparable widi that which die prophet himself 
enjoys. ‘Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in his 
riches; but let him chat glorieth gbry in this, that he under- 
scandech and knoweeh me.'* 

Bach of the prophets emphasized pardcolar aspects of the 
character of God, bur all called men to reflect in their lives die 
same essential character. It was by what He was, no less chan by 
His word, that He summoned them eo the way of His will His 
love for men is proclaimed no less clearly here than by Mo-cu, 
and with a tenderness Mo-tzu did not know. ‘When Israel was a 
child, then 1 loved him, and called my son out of Egypt/* Bven 
in her waywardness and disobedience she was pursu^ by His 
love, and the succession of prophets whom He raised up to call 
her back to Himself were the evidence of that love. More moving 
^ The Belevenet ojthe Propheu, 1944, p. 211. 

* la. i. 18. Hie Hebrew word is sftmwitnes undenCood forensically to mem 'let 
us go M kw with one acoeber*; aleenuavely it may meea 'Jet us ugue with ofie 
another^, ot 'have thiags out with oae auotber*. 

• Mic. vi. 3 . * Jer, ix 23 f 


*Hos.xi. r. 
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soil is the cry of Hosea in the name of God: 'How shall I give thee 
up, Ephiaim? How shall I deliver thee, Israel?... Mine heart is 
turned within me, my compassions are kindled together.’^ 

It is frequently said that Amos emphasizes die ^mand of God 
for righteousness, and Hosea the love of God and ifs corollary in 
demand upon men, and Isaiah the holiness of God as a consumii^ 
Hame, that muse either consume all that is unholy and transmute 
into its own purity whoever comes into His presence, or must 
destroy the sinner with his sin. None of these repr^ents the exclu¬ 
sive message of any of these prophets. Amos is aware of die love of 
God, and Isaiah calls for justice. For God is infreabiy just in their 
thought, and His justice is one of the expressions of Fhs Jove. It is 
not the only expression. But the prophets perceived that a God 
Who was indifierent to all the iiyusdce and oppression chat was 
rampant in Israel could not really love men. 

To the prophets of Israel God was in Anal control of history. 
He was not merely a spectator of human activity instructing diem 
through the prophets as to how diey should act and watching 
dieir follies and dxelr mistakes with concern, but Himself an actor 
on the stage of history. Sometimes there Is the appeal to the great 
acts of deliverance of the past, and sometimes die assurance that He 
is in the events of the present, It is never suggested that He is 
responsible for everything chat happens, or that human wills ate 
unreal. No prophet appeals more to the past dian Deucero-Isaiah. 
But his appeal to the past is die basis of his confrdence for the 
future.* The God Who led Israel out of Egypt in the past will lead 
her from Babylon to her own land, and will break the power of 
the Chaldaean oppressor as easily as He broke the power of the 
Egyptian.* 

before Deutero-lsaiahs day, Amos had expressed the same 
frith that God was in final control of history. The migrations of 
the peoples were controlled by Him, Not only had He brought 

‘ Hos.xi. 8. 

' Cfi C R. North, ia Stvdkt fa Oti Ttstanreni Praphecy (T. H. Robiosoo Fest- 
Khhfi, ed. hy H H. Rowley), 1950, pp, zti Ecoisen, ia Stwtia Tht^ 

bgiu. i, 19^, pp. 183 ff . 

* 1m. xliL 10 ff, 19 £, xlviii. 24, R. 9 £, lu. 9 C 
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the Israelites from Egypt. The Philistines and the Aramaeans were 
also watched over by Him, and their migration to their present 
homes had been directed by Him.^ God’s interest was not limited 
to Israel, and neither was His discipline. For frieir transgressions 
against moraJicy and for their cruel oppressions He would visit 
the neighbours of Israel, no less chan Israel herself.^ Isaiah could 
picture Him whistling for the peoples from afar to come to do 
His and integrating into His own purpose the purposes o£ 
their hearts, even though they were themselves evil purposes, for 
which they stood condemned before Him.* 

The Chinese Sages also believed that God was active in history, 
indeed. In cabmities and rebellions, and in the punishment of evil 
deeds, they saw the evidence of His hand, thoi^h in a more 
impersonal and remote way chan the Israelite prophets. 

Nor was history alone under His control. Nature lay in the 
hollow of His hand. ‘Seek him chat made the Pleiades and Orion.’ 
says Amos, ‘that tumeth the darkness into the momii^, and 
maketh the day dark with night; chat calletb for the waters of the 
sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth; Yahweh is 
his name.’* Or again Jeremiah says: ‘He hath made the earth by 
his power, he hath established the world by his wisdom, and by 
his understandij^ hath he stretched out the heavens: when he 
uttcreth hU voice, there is a tumult of waters in the heavens, and 
he causetK the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth; he 
maketh lightnings for the rain, and brii^eth fbrfri the wind out 
of his treasuries.’* Deutero-lsaiah in iamiliac words says: ‘Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out the heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the 
earth in a measure, and weighed the mouncains in scales, and frie 
hills in a balance? ... It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers; diac scretch- 
eth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth diem out as a tent 


' Amos ix. 7. 
*Ia.viL iS. 
* Amos V. 8. 


* AmosL j C,6fr.,9£, it£, 13 ff.u. iC 

* Isa, X. j C 
*J«r.axj£ 
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to dwell in/‘ Here again, while there is nothing to match the bril¬ 
liance of some of these passages in Confucius, or Mcncias, or 
Mo-cu—and die undistinguisKed style ofMo-tzu has been noted 
by Chinese authors*—from what I have said it is clear that the 
Chinese teachers thought of Heaven as concrollii^ iiacuial powers. 
He could bring natural calamities of flood and drought upon men 
in token of His displcasucc. The diflerence between Israelite and 
Chinese teachers here must not be exaggerated therefore. The 
more riclily personal character of the Bibii^ thought of God and 
the magnificent Uccrary style of some of the familiac passages may 
be recogni2ed» but in die thought of the Chinese teasers die 
power of God was not less recognized, 

hi speakjj^ of worship I empharized the Hebrew prophetic 
conception of it as communion, and not merely as the ofleting 
of reverence and hom^, and I have more than once referred to 
the two-way traflic of worship in thdr thought. It became the 
medium of grace for man’s enrichment, as they conceived it; 
and diis was because of their conception of the Being of God. His 
love for men is not displayed merely in the remote showering of 
blessings upon them, but in His transformiz^ touch upon men. 
On die day when he received his inaugural vision the Isaiah who 
entered the Temple was not the Isaiah who came away. The very 
springs of his being had been cleansed and renewed as he stood 
before God. The prophetic condemnation of so much of the wor¬ 
ship of their day was just that it had not this effect. There was no 
true fellowship between man and God, whereby the cleansing 
power of God be folc. 

In the thought of the prophets of Israel, God is not merely a 
demanding God, Who lays His law upon men, and requires th^ 
obedience. He is a God Who offers saength for the fulfilment of 

• iss, xl. la ff. 

* Of. ffsn-Ffl-ixe XKcij (a passage doc craBslaced m W. R. Luo, 77 ie Co»ipUt< 
Works ^ Han Fei Tit, i. 1939, which only reaches chapter see). Hie passage is 
Ranslated in ay &/^nnVnen in Sttffmng, p. iij. C£ also WaJey. TTirce Wfp of 
Thotight in Ajitieni Chins, Z939, pp. 1^3 f.: ‘Mo Tew is feeble, repetitive, heavy, 
uniinaginative asd uiiefiTercainug, devoid of a single passage that could possibly 
be said to have wit, beauty or force.' 
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His demands; He is a God Who forgives the miquiiies of men who 
appear before Him in penitence, and Who renews dieic spirits 
within them. ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, foey shall be as 
white as snow; ^ough they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.*^ ‘Come and let us return unto the Lord: for he hath torn 
and he will heal us; he hath smitten and he will hind us up.‘* 
No clement of this thought of God as pleading widi men and as 
ready to forgive and renew is to be found in the Chinese teachers. 
To them He is the emperor, whereas to the Hebrews He could be 
thought of as die husband of His pcoplc.‘l will betroth thee unto 
me for ever; yea I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and 
in Judgement, and in loving kindness, and in mercies. I will even 
betiodi thee unto me in foichfulness: and thou shale know the 
Lord.'* ‘Where is foe bill of your mother’s divorcement, where¬ 
with I have put her away?’* 

It is hard to foink of any of the Chinese teachen using the 
language of divine comfort ^t we find in Deutero-lsaiah. ‘Com¬ 
fort ye, comfort ye my people, saithyour God. Speak ye comfort 
ably to Jerusalem, and cry unco ber, that her warfare is accom¬ 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned; chat she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins.’' ‘Peat thou not, for 1 am wifo 
thee; yea, I will uphold foee with the right hand of my righteous¬ 
ness.’* ‘When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through foe £re, thou shall not be burned; neither shall 
the flame kindle upon foee.’’ ‘Break forth into joy, sing together, 
ye waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord luth comforted his 
people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem. 

It is in this conception of the more indmate relationship between 
God and men foat the religion of the prophets is most sharply to 
be disdnguished from chat of the Chinese teachers. While 1 would 
credit them wifo a conception of Heaven as personal, as against 


> lu. i 18. 

• Ho*. iL 19 £ 

'In.d.if. 

*Isa.*du.x 


I. 

*ba.:di. 10. 
■lu.lji.9. 
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some of thdr critics, and believe that they felt that they were 
charged with a mission by Heaven, I would differentiate diem from 
the great prophets of Israel by their sense of die remoteness of Him 
whom they served, and thdr consequent inability to make Him 
real for their followers. This is not to depredate them or to use 
them merely to set off the glory of the Israelite prophets. Tlie 
sense of God as richly personal goes back farther than the dghth- 
ceticucy prophets. They enjoyed a heritage which was not given to 
Confudus. In the andent traditions which were given literary 
form before the dghth century there are stories of the paaiaichs, 
which tell how they saw God face to fece and spoke to Him. How 
far these were read literally in the time of the prophets we may 
not know. But diey certainly fostered the thought of God as near, 
and as entering into innmate relations with men. There was also 
the stoty of the Bxodtis from Egypt, telling how God chose 
Israel in her weakness and affliction, and sent Moses to lead her 
fcrdi. If 1 may be pardoned the expression without being mi^ 
understood, God seemed to Israel to be so intensely human while 
yet being so far removed from man. He was human in sympathy 
and in love, human in His means of approada to man, yet 
removed from man in His power and His holiness and His 
majesty. But with Israel majesty did not mean unapproachable¬ 
ness. It demanded reverence and awe; but with it could go 
nearness. 

It is also necessary that we should remember that the prophets of 
Israel had in the experience of their call something 'A^ch was not 
given to the Chinese teachers, so as we know. This very experi¬ 
ence helped to give them chat sense of die nearness of God and to 
develop in their thought of God that element that is beking in die 
sages of China. When Amos was pursuing his ordinary avocadon 
he felt a constraint laid upon him to go to Israel to prophesy,* 
a constraint which was as inesisdble as that £re burning in Jere¬ 
miah's bones.* He could no more cedst that constraint chan one 
could resist the catch at the heart on hearing the roar of the lion 
at large. He associated chat constraint with God, Who thus seemed 
> AsDos ?n. 25 . • Jer. xs. p. 
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to come near to him and to cUira him forcibly for His service. 
‘The lion hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord God hath 
spoken, who can but prophesy?** He describes his sense of the 
intimacy with God granted to him by saying ‘Surely the Lord God 
will do nothii^, but he revealcth his secret unto his servants the 
prophets.** To Hosca there came an inesisiiblc constraint which he 
eaepresscs as the command of God to take ‘a wife of whoredom’.* 
This is understood by some to mean diac he felt driven to marry 
a temple prostitute,* and it seems to me a probable, though not a 
certain, view. Hosca loathed the fertility cult and all its ways, and 
if this view is correct he felt constrained to do what must have 
seemed to him most revolting.* The strength of the constraint 
laid upon him is then seen the more dearly, and he believed this 
was fee constraint of God. Little wonder chat God seemed real 
and neat and personal to him. It was only subsequently feat out 
of the agony of his own experience and his deep love for the 
woman* who so ill requited his love that he came to perceive fee 
greatness of God's love for Israel. Of fee experience of Isaiah in 
the moment of his call 1 have already spoken. The man who had 
that experience could not think of God in merdy abstract terms or 
forget the sense of immediate access to His presence. To Jeremiah 
fee call came when he was sdll a diffident youth, and he tried to 
fight against it.* But fee constraint was too stror^ for him, and he 
felt that even before his birth he had been marked out for feis 
service, and chat God's claim on him could not be rgecced. 

Had Confucius or Mencius or Mo-ttu known this kind of 
experience there might have been that wanner and more inti¬ 
mate note in their rdigious teaching chat we £nd In fee Hebrew 
prophets. They are not to be depredated because they did not 
know it; on the other hand the feet chat feey did not know it 

>AmAsnLS. ^AmosiiL?. * Hot. is. 

• SdT. K. ReUfuoa. in T.S.K., evi, 193 4 -S, pp. 30 t £. M. Schmidt,ia 2 .AW., 
RF. i, 1924. pp. 24$ £, O. R. Sellen, in AJ.S±^ xU, 1924-$, pp. M 3 £, H. G. 
May, 'iaj£±., Iv, 1936, pp. aSj ff. W. A. Irwic. inJ, M P. Smith, Prophta 
and Their Time, 2Dd ed., 1941, pp. 71 f. 

^ Cf. A. AUwohst, Die She ie:Pf9pheien Hetee, 1926. 

•Jar. i.4ff. 
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while Hebrew prophets did, and that in consequence the Utter 
stood on a higher pUne of prophecy, is not to be obscured. The 
objectivity of comparative study requires it to be underlined. 

It is surprising to find how little is said in the prophets abotrt 
love for God. It has been said that love to God and love to man 
are primary principles of Old Testament religion^ as well as of 
New Testament reHgion, When such love is inculcated in the New 
Testament it is supported by Old Testament texts fi:om Deutero¬ 
nomy* and Leviticus.* $0 ^ as the call for love for God in the 
Old Testament is concerned, it is to be found mainly in the book 
of Deuteronomy and in the Psalter. Here it is found frequently. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all tiiine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all foy might.’* ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
tiiy God, and keep his charge, and his statutes, and his judgements, 
and his commandments, alway.^* ‘What doth die Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, 
and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all foy heart 
and with all tiiy soul?’* All these passages are found in Deutero¬ 
nomy, and many others which direedy or implicitly suiumon men 
to love God stand in chat book, ftom the Psalter might be 
quoted ‘Love the Lord, all yc bis saints’;’ ye that love the Lord, 
hate evil’;* T love the Lord, because he hath heard my voice 
and my supplication.’* 

No parcels to foese passages can be culled from the prophets 
whom we have studied. We may leave the passages from the 
psalms aside, since thc4 age cannot be discussed vrith confidence, 
though there is a greater readiness to find considerable pre-exilic 
elements in the I^ter than there was formerly. But so fer as 
Deuteronomy is concerned, if die common view that it was 
written in the seventh century and rested on die work of the 
eighth-century prophets is correct, it may well be that this demand 
for love to God as foe response to all foe evidences of His love, and 
as the spring of obedience to His will, reflects the influence of foe 


^Markzii.a^ff’. 

< Dear. 71 - j. 

* Pu. x»d. 23 (K«b. 24). 


•Deuc vi. j, 
*Deuc.». I. 

* Ptt. xo. 


* Lev, Kx. il. 

* Deut. X. ra. 
' Pta eri. s. 
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d^hch-cenrury prophee. It is to beremeinl>ered, however, that the 
prophets somedmes used the word kMiv in the sense odove.^ Thus 
Amos says 'You only have I known of all the families of the eal^dl^• 
where the seme is more than we mean hy knowledge.* When die 
prophets speak of knowing God,* therefore, they mean something 
more than an intellectual knowledge of God, and chink of some¬ 
thing of the nature of love, though they do not use this term. 
In the great passage from the book of Micah, which, whether it 
is actually from Micah or not, is commouly dated early in the 
sevendi century, at about the time when the book of Deuteronomy 
was most probably written, the prophetic demand for man to 
walk humbly with God is made.* This tests on a concepcicn of 
the teladonsliip of friends between God and man involving there¬ 
fore mucual love, though not die love of equals. It is a love which 
is marked by reverence oa the side of man and by grace on the side 
of God. Later in the same century Jeremiah can say in the name 
of God: T remember your early devotion, the love of your 
bridal days.’* While this is a metaphor of the relations between 
God and Israel in the ideal past, it is a metaphor which recognized 
chat God desires the love of men. In the followii^ century 
Deutero-Isaiah can ref^ to Abraham as the friend of God, and 
the word he uses for friend is lover.’ There is therefore some 
reason to think that the prophets conceived of the true relation¬ 
ship between God and man as consisor^ of an inornate and en¬ 
riching fellowship, into which mutual love and loyalty enter. 

Here we must leave oui study. It has shown us that truly 
prophetic qualities marked Confucius,* Mencius and Mo- 

^ Cf. H. Cohen, JOtHsiht Sehri/iin, i, 1924. p. 311: 'So wild es venfindlicb, dess 
Erkenneo im hebriiudica Sprachgeuee identuch wird mlt liebe.* 

* Amceiii. 2. 

* Cf. wbac I have ^vriclen in TAe BibHul Dc<trint of Ekaion, 1950, p. $3 a.: 

aeoie ia dearly not merely recognized, but recognirtd cs mfne, or Aosen’ Cf 
A. Neber, Amoi, ipjo. pp. 34 ff-, where this verse is discussed, and where it is 
noted that the Jewish eommeiuacor Rashi understood it to mesa U>vtd, and 
KimlU ^ttn. * Cf, e.g., Hos. ii. ao, Jer. hr, n, leocL 34. 

' Mic. ?i. 8. * Jer. is. 2 {MoSka’s rendering). ^ Ise, xlL 6, 

' L. Giles { 7 Be Sayingt of Cor^ueius, p. 7) says 'CooAidus is one of the lew 
supremely great figures ia the world's history.* 
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czu^ 2S well a the prophets of Israeli We have found in these 
spokesmeo ia China as in the Hebrew prophets a passion to reform 
men and so to reform the world, a vision of a world marked by 
righteousness and peace, and a sense of a mission divinely given. 
Amongst the Hebrew prophets there arc diversities of level, and 
out thought has been principally of the greatest of the prophets. 
Amongst die Chinese Sages there were diversities of level, and 
here our thought has been more lately limited to the diree 
hgures who most CMhibiced the mark of the prophet Even 
amongst these Mo>tzu is marked by a deeper religious quality, or 
at least by a stronger empliasis on religion in his teaching. Con- 
fudus was more reticent about whatever commerce widi God he 
may have known, and as a religious induencehas been less efieedve 
than as a moral and political teaclier. For a time Mo-tzu exerdsed 
a greater influence in Cliiua than did Confucius,* and it seemed 

C«nwanc N,S. xaiv. 1946, p, xsj) says of Motzfi: ‘11 

apparcient de droii & cette elite d'homrae pat6ieemeiu inrigres, eoura^ox n 
desinterases ... qui ont coo&acri leur vie ectttee, cou2 leurs eflbru, toules lea 
ressources de leur iDtelligence et deleur cemr aux pcoUines de la morale iftdivi- 
duelle, politique et soeiale, et pamer, au bien de leur pays.' 

* Le^e's extraordinary change of view about Confudoa u wdl known, in die 
£nt edition of Tt*e Chinese Clasiin, vol. i, he said 'After long study of his character 
and opinions, I am unable to regard him as a great man.... He threw no new light 
on any of the questions which have a wocld'wide interest. He gave no impulse to 
rtiigioo' (Frolegomeua, p. ti 3 ). Thirty years lata, in die second edinos, for chis 
passage he rubsdRaed: The more I have studied his diaractar and opinions, die 
more highly I have come to regard him. He was a very great man, and his influence 
has been on the whole a great beneflt to the Oslnese, while his tca c hiogs suggest 
important lessons to ourselves who proiess to belong ro the school of Christ' 
(p. III). It is with diis latter judgement that I find myself in agreemeot, though 
I would rec^ ftom the former die statement ‘Ha gave no impulse to religion.' 
'While I believe that be was genuinely religious, he dldUcde to make religion vital 
for others. Wieger (Histoire des Crcya'icex rsli^uses, p. 13 j) seems to me much less 
flian juse to Couftidus when he uys 'Confudus enge. quoi? ... la eharied, le 
ddvouemeot?... oh I pas du rout.— E exige, la neulnlisf Se Vesprii et cetre/rpidrur 
duuruts’ 

* On the various reasons suggested for his eclipse, cL my SubmUfion in Suffering, 

pp, 114 C To the suggesdona efaete recorded may be added Wilhelm's (4 Short 
History ^Chinese Civibzaiimy S.Tr., p. 173): *100 strict and aaortic. after sharing 
the honours with for a tame in (he Qunese states, it (i.e. Che 

teaching of Mo^) finally fell a victim to its own excessive readineas ro die'. 
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that the roles which they ultimately came to play would be re¬ 
versed.* But even with Mo-t2u God was a remote Being rather 
than a living personality with Whom men might come into inti¬ 
mate leladomhip. 

It is predsely here that all three of the Chinese teachers stand 
below all the great Hebrew prophets who have occupied our 
attention. To them God could not be supposed to have been 
merely an idea clothed with personal attributes, but One vividly 
conceived as a Person, with Whom men might walk and Whose 
voice men might hear. It is for this reason that as religious teachers 
they have been so much more influential than the Chinese Sages. 
Yet even to say this is not to depreciate the Chinese tcachen. For 
the hentage into which they entered was less rich than that into 
which the Hebrew prophets entered, Behind these stood Moses 
and a religious inheritance which, though it had been thrown 
away in part by generations of indifferent drifters, had been 
preserved at least in part by men like Nathan and Elijah. The 
eighth- and 8 evench<cntury prophets did not arise sudimiy out 
of nothing, but out of a background of rcHgious heritage and 
cradition which the Chinese Sages did not have. Let them be 
judged in terms of their own times and conditions and let them 
be honoured with the honour that is their due. From the vantage 
point of our yet greater heritage it is easy for us to slight them. 
Yet when we ask what we have that we have not been given, or 
what we have added to the reUgious heritage that our children 
will have, we may appreciate better the high quality of all these 
prophetic figures, both of China and of Israel. 

‘ Maidus ays that in his dma 'At vroiis of Yaf^ Cbu and Mo Ti fill the 
countxy. If yog listen to people's diseotirses thcot^hout it, you will find that they 
have adopted (he views eitbet of Yang ot of Mo’ (Meneiut ID Pan a, lx. 9). In (he 
fellow3iig century the LH SUh Ch'utt ChHu offw testimony to the &ci chat ‘the 
fellowen of Coofiidus and Mi>6Q, whose fiune and infiueoce are ftlt by all men 
everywhere, are mnumerable* (H, iv; ef. XXV, iii. German translation in Wilhelm, 
PrOhlifti mJ Herhn JtsVi&tWt, 192B. pp. aa. 437). and Han-Fei-oQ uys the 
scboels of Confucius and of were the two most famous schools in (be 

country !; this chapter Is not included Ib Liao's trazulacioQ so far 

published}. 
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